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The King’s Shilling 


HE strike of the majority of Welsh coal miners, 

claiming all-round increases in piece rates to match 
the new higher minimum wage, has supplied an ironic 
comment on the Government’s claim that no substantial 
increase can be made in Service payments without 
upsetting the delicate balance of wages and prices. The 
question whether, if civilians received or spent less, 
serving men could not be paid and spend more is in- 
evitably being asked. There is no obvious reason why 
soldiers, sailors and airmen should be put alone in the 
front line against inflation as well as against the enemy. 
The fact is that the Government is paying for past errors: 
for the failure, in civilian work, to round off, with the 
trade unions, a consistent wages policy ; for the failure, in 
coal mining, to begin the long-overdue complete overhaul 
of the industry; for the failure, in the Services, to solve 
the problem of pay and allowances at a much earlier date, 
instead of conceding, always grudgingly, a series of piece- 
meal and minimum increases. On the question of Service 
pay, indeed, the Government’s position is just confused. 
Rightly, Ministers resist the very large claims made for 
an increase to industrial or American levels, though they 
give the wrong reasons. Quite wrongly, despite all the 
evidence in favour of some changes, they wrap a stubborn 
reluctance to consider any increases at all in a mist of 
jejune economics. On the other side, Labour votes made 


up nearly three-quarters of those cast against the Govern- 
ment on Thursday of last week in the debate on Service 
payments. But the trade unions have never shown 
any positive concern for Service earnings ; and, in their 
own industrial provinces, they have rested content with 
sectional claims and competitive gains. 

It is lamentable that the Second Front should be pre- 
faced, simultaneously, by a serious strike of key workers 
and an angry. dispute about the payment of the troops 
who will do the fighting. It is deplorable that, at this 
moment, the attempt should again be made, however 
well intentioned, to identify Service payments, which are 
living allowances, with industrial earnings, which are 
still ostensibly based on supply and demand, skill and 
output. Very likely the miners will get substantially what 
they want, however disguised ; the situation in the coal- 
fields has already been allowed to drift too far. Very 
likely the troops will be given only a small part of what 
has been suggested. A bitter taste will be left ; but the 
bitterness will be only partially justified. It can be argued 
that, in total war, workers and soldiers should be placed 
on the same financial footing. But this is not the decision 
that, in total war, workers and soldiers sl.ould be placed 
ments are in line with industrial earnings, which both 
for all workers and for adult men have risen by three- 
quarters since 1938, but whether the living allowances 


. 
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paid to men and their families are adequate ; and there is 
a strong presumption that the lowest are not. 

It is natural enough that some civilians at this solemn | 
moment, with the near prospect of heavy casualties, 
should look for means of rewarding the men from whom 
the fallen will come. But there is Jittle good counsel to be 
got from a purely emotional approach. Lives and limbs 
cannot in any case be paid for in advance at so much a 
day. The debt cannot be so easily discharged ; it can only 
be met, when the fighting men have paid the price, by 
the establishment of world: peace, national safety, full 
employment, ample and equal opportunity and security 
for all families against misfortune. 

Service men, while the nation is fully mobilised, are 
not professionals or mercenapies, but citizens performing 
a civic duty. In the interval between the end of the 
German war and the end of the Japanese war, a different 
situation will arise. It will be halfway house, in which 
the nation will be half mobilised. Some men will be kept 
to fight while others return to work and civilian pay. 
They will be kept compulsorily, and will be entitled to a 
large premium for their services. Later, after all the 
fighting ceases, the situation will be different again. Large 
forces of the best men will still be needed. But most will 
come home to their civilian work while a minority continue 
to stay. Soldiering will become an occupation by the side 
of other occupations. The Services will only be kept 
together in the required numbers and of the required 
quality if competitive wages are paid. But, while mobilisa- 
tion is complete, the question is simply whether Service 
men or their families have grievances concerning their 
living allowances which should and can be redressed. 

Blame for the present untimely dispute must be shared 
between the Government and its.critics, the Government 
for offering too little, the critics for asking too much. 
Parliament was very hostile to. the Government last week. 
Even after Mr Eden had promised further consultations 
with Members, a critical amendment was beaten by only 
twenty-three votes. Every speech in the debate was in 
favour of an increase in pay and allowances, and many 
more Members abstained than voted. But the Govern- 
ment’s case was not so bad as this might suggest. Minis- 
ters were certainly right to object to the various proposals 
made in the debate that basic Service payments should 
be brought up to the average level of earnings in 
industry—{6 1s. 3d. a week last July for all adult men 
(as shown in a table on page 356)—or to the still higher 
earnings of Allied troops. The comparison with industry 
is neither relevant nor possible ; and, even if it were 
_ valid, it would obviously be unreasonable to raise the 
lowest Service payments to the average in industry. The 
pay of Allied troops is set by their own home standards. 

It must be admitted, however, that Ministers made their 
case badly. Astonishingly, they were taken unawares by 
the attack that developed. Once again, they managed to 
convey the impression that any concession, however small 
or justified, would only be wrung from them at the pistol 
point. In addition Sir James Grigg grossly overstated 
the economic argument for refusal. He spoke of “ inflation 
on the wildest scale” ; he asserted that “ the whole range 
of wages would be out of focus.” As many economists 
have already. pointed out, in the press and in private, 
this is overdoing it: £200 million a year is less than 
five per cent of total personal expenditure on consump- 
tion ; since the war started yearly wage payments have 
been increased by £500 million, without producing more 
than the tamest inflation ; essential goods are -rationed 
and price-controlled ; there is no reason, apart from un- 
predictable aberrations on the part of the trade unions, 
why increases in Service pay should lead to fresh wage 
claims ; in short, inflation in the sense of a swift upward 
spiral of prices and wages is only a remote possibility. 
Nevertheless, Sir James Grigg’s argument has some sub- 
stance. No one who has witnessed the effect of the spend- 
ing of overseas troops and war workers on the prices or 
supply of unrationed goods and accommodation can reall 
argue that an increase in spending power of this magni- 
tude would be without its ill effects: Any large increase 
in purchasing power—and this argument applies even 
more strongly to workers in industry—must increase 
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this scramble for and services “on the fringe.” 

But when all this has been said, the problem remains. 
Is the allowance made to serving men for their out-of- 
pocket expenses, over and above their keep and clothing, 
sufficient? More important, in fairness and in the eyes 
of the men themselves, are their families provided with 
sufficient money to meet all their reasonable needs? So 
far as the lowest paid troops are concerned, the answer 
to both questions is in the negative. The basic weekly 
pay for such a soldier in the Army—where they con- 
stitute about 5 per cent of the total—is now 21s. a week, 
of which, if he is married, 3s. 6d. is compulsorily allotted 
to his wife. His wife receives, in addition to this 3s. 6d., 
21s. 6d. a week, making a total of 25s. ; 9s. 6d. is given 
for a first child, 8s. 6d. for a second. No one can claim 
that 17s. 6d. a week for the married soldier’s out-of- 
pocket expenses is generous. Before 1942 he allotted 7s. 
of his pay to his wife ; then the War Office took over 
half this allotment ; it might not be unreasonable to ask 
the authorities to assume the whole. But the argument 
that a single man is entitled to more money to spend 
is a strong one ; and the straightforward way out is surely 
to increase basic pay by 6d. or 1s. a day. Nor does a total 
family allowance of £2 3s. a week for a wife, two children 
and the upkeep of the home seem an adequate living 
allowance. The lowest paid officers, with their families, 
are, on account of their greater expenses, in a similar 
plight. Increases in basic pay and allowances will involve 
increases at higher levels, though not necessarily in strict 
proportion. It should be emphasised that these lowest paid 
cases are not representative of the financial position of 
serving men. At the other end of the scale, in the non- 
commissioned and other ranks, there are warrant officers 
who receive {282 or £255 a year in basic pay, not count- 
ing family allowances. The average in the Services is very 
much closer to the industrial average than any of the 
critics have recognised. ; 

Thus there is a case for increases in both pay and 
allowances, though it has been much mis-stated. The 
problem is surely very simple. It is to prevent any single 
instance of poverty, privation or humiliation among 
Service men and their families. Nor do special hardship 
grants meet the case. These are rights; not concessions 
to be given of grace. Ministers and Members might do 
weli to consult representative Service men themselves. It 
is to their honour that, however strong their feelings 
may be in the matter, Service men have behaved unexcep- 
tionably well, avoiding agitation and showing no signs 
whatever of unrest or discontent. They should be called 
in to advise. They can best say whether an extra 6d. or 
Is. a day is needed to supplement the spending money 
of the lowest paid soldier ; they can best say how much 
is needed to make up the lowest family allowances to a 
reasonable level; here the discussion should range between 
an extra 6d. or 1s. a day for the wife and an extra 6d. or 
1s. a week for each child. Unfortunately, it is by no means 
clear what the Government is prepared to consider. On 
Tuesday Mr Churchill suggested that the Government's 
intention in seeking this breathing space was rather to 
shorten its lines than to retreat. He implied that no in- 
crease in basic pay could be considered. Whether Parlia- 
ment will be satisfied is still uncertain. The crisis is by 
no means over. 

Nor should the implications of the crisis for the course 
of civilian earnings be underestimated. Two things were 
plain in September, 1942, when the last concessions in 
pay and allowances were extracted from the Government : 
first, that the concessions were probably too small ; and 
secondly, that if the rise in civilian earnings continued, the 
whole question would inevitably be re-opened. This is 
precisely what has happened. True, civilian earnings rose 
between July, 1942, and January, 1943, by under 9 per 
cent ; but this rise has been sufficient, with the advent 
of many more free-spending troops from overseas, to re- 
awaken the sense of injustice, however wrongly it may be 
based. It is plainly the duty of the Government to remove 
at once every trace of niggardliness in the 1942 award. 
It is no less its duty to realise, in its solemn contemplation 
of the general economic equilibrium, that what is sauce 
for the soldier is sauce for the civilian as well. 
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Presidential Progress Report 


W ae the first party primaries in the individual 
states, the American Presidential election is 
moving into a new phase, which will end with the two 
conventions in June and July. This is the period of 
choosing candidates and defining issues. 7 

On the Democratic side, nothing has happened in 
recent months to alter the fact that Mr Roosevelt is the 
only possible candidate. It is generally accepted that no 
other Democrat would have any chance at all of being 
elected, and since no Democratic politician has anything 
to gain from a Republican victory, even Mr Roosevelt’s 
worst enemies within the party must necessarily line up 
behind him in the election—if he will consent to be a can- 
didate for a fourth term of office. This is what deprives the 
spectacular quarrel between Mr Roosevelt and Mr 
Barkley of any decisive influence on election tactics. In 
American politics, policy is one thing and elections are 
something quite different. There are, in effect, not two 
parties but three—Northern Democrats, Southern Demo- 
crats and Republicans—of which the first two act in 
concert at elections, the last two (frequently) in Congress. 
It is not in the least inconsistent to support Mr Roosevelt 
for re-election and to vote against all his policies. Indeed, 
the chief result of the Roosevelt-Barkley split has been 
a suggestion that the Senator might make a very accept- 
able Vice-Presidential running mate for Mr Roosevelt. 

It is over the second place on the “ ticket” that the 
chief Democratic competition is raging. Mr Wallace, the 
incumbent, was pronounced politically dead several 
months ago, but he refuses to lie down, and in frequent 
speeches has established himself as the acknowledged 
leader—under, alongside, or, on some issues, in defiance 
of Mr Roosevelt—of all those progressive, left-inclined 
views known collectively as the New Deal. But the politics 
of the election would seem to dictate that Mr Roosevelt’s 
running mate should be a Southerner and a Conservative, 
as in 1932 and 1936. The choice will be made by Mr 
Roosevelt himself and, like his decision on his own candi- 
dature, will not be known until the Democratic. conven- 
tion meets in July. The choice will be made with one 
object only—to collect votes—and the personality of the 
Republican candidate, who is to be chosen a few weeks 
earlier, will be one of the factors to be considered. 

The Republican contest is still very open. The last 
few weeks have seen a steady rise, in the party, of 
Governor Dewey’s popularity and a steady fall in Mr 
Willkie’s. This is certainly true of the active politicians 
of the party, and it is also the evidence provided by the 
various public opinion polls, which are usually fairly 
reliable on clear-cut political issues, whatever they may 
be on less definite topics. Nor have any other candidates 
emerged with any clarity from the serried ranks of the 


dark horses. The names most frequently mentioned are 
those of Governors Bricker and Warren, of Ohio and 
California respectively, of ex-Governor Stassen of Minne- 
sota and of General MacArthur. But none of them, at the 
moment, can be conceded more than an outside chance. 
Moreover, there is the complicating fact that Mr Dewey 
still says he does not want to be a candidate and has 
asked that his name should not be put forward in the 
state primaries. He may be sincere ; or his intention may 
be (as has been suggested) to say “ No, No, 999 times 
No.” In either case the wiseacres reflect that, in all 
American history, the redoubtable General Sherman was 
the only man who persisted in a refusal to answer his 
party’s call. But Mr Dewey’s coyness is a confusing cir- 
cumstance, and the decision of a nominating convention 
can rarely be predicted with safety. Mr Willkie is by no 
manner of means out of the running. 

Some months ago, Mr Willkie warned the British 
against any attempt to interfere in the election. It was a 
surprising warning, but that it expressed a real touchi- 
ness in the Republican ranks was shown by the ridiculous 
fuss made by the New York Herald-Tribune, some 
weeks later, over a comment made in a British ecclesias- 
tical journal. It is certainly true that any hint of partiality 
by the British Government would be most improper. 
Opinions expressed by private British individuals are per- 
fectly permissible—freedom of international comment is 
not a one-way privilege—but if they are made in such 
a way, or in such places, as to look like attempts to 
influence the American voter, they would perhaps be 
tactless. But it is neither right, nor if it were right would 
it be possible, to put a ban on all British discussion of an 
election whose result will be just as important for the 
future of Britain as for the future of America. 

Mr Willkie’s warning was presumably based on the 
assumption that “the British influence,” if it were used 
at all, would be cast into Mr Roosevelt’s scale. And 
indeed there is a certain tendency in this country to take 
it almost for granted that, though there are shades of 
difference between the Republican candidates, none of 
them would, from the viewpoint of the British interest, be 
so acceptable as Mr Roosevelt. But this can certainly not 
be taken for granted, and it may not even be true at 
all. It is clear that Mr Roosevelt, if he is re-elected, will 
be re-elected on the strength of his foreign policy and 
of his conduct of the war, and that his domestic policies 
have lost the confidence of the American people. That 
means that he would have to deal with a Congress cer- 
tainly less tractable than the present legislature and pos- 
sibly even more ovenly hostile. An attempt would doubt- 
less be made to keep the main principles of strategy and 
diplomacy above the party fight. But the truce would 
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no more apply to the details of either than it does to-day 
—and the result might be the same. From the point of 
view of other nations, a President, however perfect in 
himself, who is constantly obstructed by Congress may 
be less acceptable than one ‘who can secure support for 
his policies. If the Republican candidate is a man whose 
general approach to world problems is similar to Mr 
Roosevelt’s, and if he can win the election with such a 
margin that Congress will accept his leadership, there is 
no specifically British reason why his election should be 
deplored. If the argument is pushed any farther The 
Economist will be accused—though not perhaps by 
Mr Willkie—of improper interference. Let it therefore 
stop at the conclusion now reached, that British opinion, 
in its own interest, can well afford to be neutral. 

It can hardly, however, be a silent neutrality. For it 
is already clear that Britain and British policy will be 
issues in the election. The average Englishman is at a 
loss to understand how it can be considered smart politics 
to indulge in constant sniping at an ally who has been 
fighting in the common cause at least as hard and for 
twice as long as the United States. But the connection 
is both simple and inevitable. The main lines of the 
President’s foreign policy and strategy cannot very well 
be attacked. But the President is (or probably will be) 
also a candidate, and a candidate cannot be beaten by 
agreement with his policies. The execution of those 
policies must therefore be attacked, and much the easiest 
line of attack is to claim that Mr Roosevelt, in executing 
his policies, has paid far too much attention to the wishes 
of his subtle, clever and aggressive allies and not nearly 
enough to the interests of the United States. Hence the 
continuous stream of allegations, proposals, demands, 
most of which seem to the Englishman to be either 
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ignorant or insulting or both, together. Hence also the 
stiffening in the attitude of the Administration itself, the 
very evident determination now appearing in a number of 
directions to drive far too hard a bargain rather than run 
any risk of being accused of making a concession. Hence 
what appear to be the aggressive American policies on 
such post-war problems as oil, civil aviation and foreign 
trade. 

It- would be wrong to take all this as seriously as its 
surface appearance might suggest: American policy is not 
always to be deduced from what is said in Washington, 
nor even from what is done in Washington in an election 
year. That policy has been eminently reasonable in the 
past and will be eminently reasonable in the future, and 
though the quadrennial silly season is a nuisance, it 
should not be taken as reflecting permanent conditions. 
But that principle works both ways. It means that the 
British should refuse to take offence at what is said in 
the heat of political battle. But it also means that care 
should be taken not to compromise any permanent prin- 
ciples in the same atmosphere—the principle, for 
example, that none of the United Nations entered the 
war on a basis of limited liability, or the principle that 
the financial contributions made to the war are no basis 
for priority claims on the fruits of victory. As often as 
possible, the British cue should be to say nothing and 
wait patiently. But if it is sought to press any of these 
issues to a conclusion while the air is so heavily charged 
with domestic politics, there is nothing in the posture 
of Anglo-American relations to prohibit, and much to 
encourage, the public and forceful statement of thea 
British view. It is wrong that British interests should 
influence the American election. But it would be equally 
wrong for the American election to muzzle British policy. 


America in the Middle East 


HE American interest in the affairs of the Middle 

East, which has been so much in evidence in recent 
weeks, is no new thing, though its history has been some- 
what spasmodic. American missionaries and educators 
have long worked in the Levant and have created such 
great centres of beneficent American influence as Robert 
College at Istanbul or the American University at Beirut. 
There are also long-standing commercial contacts, and 
even American interest in Middle Eastern oil is not new. 
In 1919 and 1920 American opinion, as now, was con- 
cerned with the threatened exhaustion of petroleum 
reserves in the United States, and the Anglo-French 
“ monopoly ” in the Middle East caused hot indignation 
until American interests were able to secure a quarter- 
interest in the Mosul field. Moreover, at the close of the 
last war, in the atmosphere of Wilsonian enthusiasm, the 
American Government showed great political interest in 
the Middle East and even contemplated undertaking a 
mandate for Armenia. But all desire for political respon- 
sibility vanished in the post-Wilson retreat and the 
later development of larger and larger oil holdings 
took place under British administration and the 
general safeguard of the British Navy and the British 
Middle Eastern Air Force. Relations between the Ameri- 
can oil companies and the British authorities were 
uniformly cordial, and the island of Bahrein, where 
American capital developed the oil and a British Resident 
kept the peace, was the happiest possible symbol of an 
unconscious but working partnership. 
_ The present war opened a new phase in American 
interests in the Levant. Even before the entry of the 
United States into the war, supplies of American muni- 
tions were going to the British forces in the Middle 
East and were co-ordinated through the Middle East 
Supply Centre. Once the Americans were in the war, 
they entered the Supply Centre as full partners and, from 
May, 1942, it became a joint Anglo-American agency for 
dealing with most of the economic problems raised by 


the war throughout the Middle East. The value of this 
partnership was and is considerable. The solid joint 
political and economic power of Britain and America 
underpinned the structure, and the Middle Eastern states 
entered «into closer economic relations with each other 
than ever before. It is no coincidence that a real advance 
in the plans for Arab Federation dates from the establish- 
ment of the Supply Centre. It is a model of how two 
Great Powers can work together without friction and in 
accordance with the interests of a whole region composed 
of different sovereign states. It was not unreasonable to 
hope that it might be typical of the co-operation which 
would be possible after the war in the Middle East. 
Now in 1944 two events have occurred which make 
the issue much more doubtful. First, on February 7th, 
Mr Ickes announced that the end of the war would see 
a shortage in American oil reserves. He had therefore 
set up for the Government a Petroleum Reserves Cor- 
poration and this body had negotiated an agreement with 
the two big companies controlling the American conces- 
sions in the Gulf and Arabian areas, the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Company (a subsidiary of Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia and the Texas Company) and the Gulf Exploration 
Company (a subsidiary of the Gulf Oil Corporation). 
Under this agreement the United States Government 
would construct a pipe line from the Persian Gulf area to 
the Mediterranean. Secondly, at about the same time, iden- 
tical resolutions were introduced in both Houses of Con- 
gress, calling on the United States Government to use its 
good offices to secure the free immigration of Jews into 
Palestine and the reconstitution of “ Palestine as a free 
and democratic Jewish Commonwealth.” The resolution 
was referred to the Foreign Affairs Committees for dis- 
cussion. There followed a storm of protest from the Arab 
world. Egypt led the way with a protest ; six other Arab 
states followed suit; and Iraq protested twice. Congress 
was surprised. Representative Celler denounced the Arab 
protests as a British plot. Senator Wagner declared that 


the Senate would not tolerate interference in its “ inter- 
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nal affairs’—by which he presumably referred to Pales- 
tine. The discussions were cut short by General Marshall, 
who asked for the postponement of the resolution since it 
would jeopardise the military situation. 

These two sudden American incursions into Middle 
Eastern politics are so out of keeping with the line of 
close co-operation with the British, and with the regional 
discussion of difficulties hitherto pursued through the 
Combined Boards at Washington and the Supply Centre at 
Cairo, that they raise in a very urgent form the question 


. of what post-war course the Americans will follow in the 


Middle East. The first possibility is, of course, a return 
to isolation. The oil arrangements are to a large extent in 
the old pattern of American economic expansion. The 
Arabian concessions are not new. It is perfectly possible 
that the United States will revert to the old dispensatian, 
under which Great Britain shouldered the political and 
military responsibility in this region and the commercial 
interests looked after the oil. The existence of a 
government-constructed pipe-line would not necessarily 
tie the American Government’s hand any more than did 
the Armenian Mandate after the last war. Nevertheless, 
there are definite signs that permanent intervention in the 
affairs of the Middle. East is intended. The pipe-line is 
one. The wide scope of General Royce’s Military Mission 
to Saudi Arabia—it covered petroleum extraction, com- 
munications and public health—is another. 

If the Americans adopt a policy of intervention after 
the war, its value as a stabilising factor in Middle Eastern 
politics will depend on its manners and methods. The 
general case for the Americans accepting definite responsi- 
bility is, of course, obvious. But if their intervention is to 
be unilateral, spasmodic and uninformed, the final result 
will be worse than straight isolationism. Unhappily the 
two recent excursions into Middle Eastern politics show 
little sign of forethought and even less of any desire to 
co-ordinate American policy with that of Great Britain. - 
There is no threat to British oil interests in the 
proposed pipe-line, if it is made available to other 
countries on equal terms. Marketing agreements already 
cover most of the British and American oil companies, and 
the development of new fields in Saudi Arabia will not 
affect the holdings of the Anglo-Iranian Company. Yet the 
manner in which this American pipe-line scheme was 
made public showed that there had been no prior con- 
sultation with the British nor any attempt to relate the 
new scheme to the interests of the Middle East as a 
whole. Such unilateral action is of course the norm in 
purely commercial dealings. Here, however, the Ameri- 
can Government is involved; and the proposed develop- 
ment scheme, when completed, may well be on the scale 
of £300 million. Automatically the Government’s inter- 
vention raises the question to the political level. It is not 
unreasonable to suggest that other Governments should 
have been consulted. 

The case of Jewish immigration is much more serious. 
The problem of a Jewish National Home is not a single 
question unrelated to any other military, political and 
economic problem in the Middle East. Its solution de- 
pends upon such matters as Arab federation, soil fertility, 
rising living standards, freedom of emigration to other 
parts—indeed, it is as much a world problem as a- 
problem for Palestine alone. This fact is implicitly recog- 
nised by American Jewry, which is split on the Zionist 
issue, many American Jews preferring the normal safe- 
guards of citizenship in their country of residence to the 
creation of a “national dumping ground ” elsewhere. In 
discussing the resolutions on the White Paper, Congress 
has afforded itself the luxury of criticising where it has 
nO intention of constructive action and proposing posi- 
tive solutions which it has neither the power nor 
the intention to enforce. If this is to be the model 
of American intervention in Middle Eastern politics, then 
from the point of view not only of Britain, but of all 
the Middle Eastern peoples, an American withdrawal 
from the whole area, on the analogy of the last war, would 

a more manageable outcome of this war. 

Yet such retrogression would be tragic. Hewever much 


the British may resent uninformed or irresponsible or uni- - 
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lateral action, they welcome eagerly and wholeheartedly 
any possibility of Anglo-American co-operation for the 
long-term tasks of peace. They do not wish to see the 
United States retreat from its wartime involvement in 
Middle Eastern politics. They hope, on the contrary, that 
the American Government will advance to a position of 
full understanding and co-operation—understanding of 
the problems involved, ration with all the nations 
concerned. The Middle East Supply Centre has shown 
how far a policy of straightforward collaboration can 
advance the interests of the whole region. The need will 
be greater, not less, after the war. To take only the two 
instances raised in recent weeks—oil and Palestine—there 
is no really satisfactory solution for the problems they 
raise on any other than a co-operative basis. The building 
of the pipe-line, the construction of more refineries, of 
“ oil towns,” the development of harbour facilities will 
radically affect employment, immigration, living standards 
and social services throughout the Middle East. The man- . 
ner in which the growing oil industry is developed can be 
a vital factor in determining whether the economic expan- 
sion of the area goes forward on regional or on narrow 
nationalist lines. This in turn may well decide the rate 
of possible immigration into the Levant and is thus in- 
separable from the very vexed problem of a National 
Home for the Jews. 

There are solutions, military, political, and economic, 
for the difficulties of Middle Eastern development, but 
it is absolutely certain that they will be found only if 
Britain and America work together and plan their policies" 
to meet the interests of the whole area. Mr. Stettinius is 
to visit London and oil talks are to begin in Washington. 
Both conferences will vitally affect the Middle East. It is 
to be hoped that the statesmen will abandon the dangerous 
and unprofitable unilateralism of the last few weeks and 
by following the wartime methods of close Anglo-Ameri- 
can collaboration, make the Middle East the world’s new 
model of Great Power understanding and Small Power 
prosperity. 
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The scene changes 


LiITTLE more than a hundred years ago Britain 
was an agricultural island. Its resources were 
undeveloped, its roads often incredibly bad ; 
power-operated machinery was almost unknown 
.. . but the invention of the steam engine was 
destined to change the scene and by the middle 
of the nineteenth century the tide of industrial 
development was in full flood. In almost the span 
ofa lifetime, Britain became the centre of the world’s 
trade and in this vast change the Westminster Bank 
(founded in 1836) played its part, providing—as 
it does today—a complete banking service for 
industry and the individual. 
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What is a Great Power? 


HERE is much talk, in current discussion, of the 

Great Powers and of the réle that they will have to 
play in the post-war world. The fighting, so long as it 
continues, will be almost entirely a Great Power affair. 
The course of events in the last four years has demon- 
strated most dramatically how the gulf has opened up 
between the military strength of a Great Power and that 
of a small nation. In this war, there has not been a single 
small country which has been able to stand up to the 
direct attack of a Great Power for more than a very few 
weeks. In all previous historical ages, two half-size 
powers were the equal (or almost the equal) of one full- 
sized power. But that is not so today ; when it comes to 
* fighting, it is a matter for the Great Powers alone. This is 
a new fact in world politics, and it will have its effect. It is 
responsible for the great debate now raging, in which 
views can be heard extending all the way from the one 
extreme of those who believe that, because only the Great. 
Powers can wage autonomous war, they alone should take 
political decisions in peacetime, to the other extreme of 
those whose passion for the sovereign equality of all 
nations would lead them to ignore strategical facts com- 
pletely. But there has been very little attempt to define 
, what a Great Power is. 

Sir Walter Layton had something to say on this subject 
in his Si Ball Lecture on “The British Common- 
wealth and World Order” at Oxford last week. Sir 
Walter’s chief purpose was to plead for British initiative 
and ‘leadership in setting up regional federations, and par- 
ticularly a European Federation, within the framework of 
a wider association. But, in his approach to this issue, 
Sir Walter collected together a number of interesting data 
bearing upon the definition of power. 

The most familiar and obvious way of assessing the 
effective size of nations is by comparing their populations. 
As a graphic method of illustrating this comparison, the 
imaginary map on this page has been drawn. It shows the 
world as it would appear if the area of each country were 
exactly proportional to its present population. Sir Walter 
Layton presented the same comparison in a different way. 
He pointed out that the total population of the world, 


about 2,200 million, could be divided into five roughly 
equal groups as follows :— 


I. The Big Three (USSR, USA, UK 


and Dominions) .................. 390 

EN ehiciakich nwgonbensnsecnvaseroegnesoes 460 

sei Cadascnnatnswnhadpabeseness 360 
IV. India and Burma ......................... 404 
Ws TIE IE I ines scence scnceeses coseses 586 


The fifth group can be subdivided into independent areas 
(Japan, Latin America and others, mainly Moslem) with 
345 millions and dependent areas, with 241 millions. 

But these figures by themselves demonstrate that it is 
not population alone, or perhaps even population mainly, 
that makes a Great Power. Nor, still more obviously, is 
it mere extent of territory, as shown (though often very 
inaccurately) on the familiar geographical maps. In this 
day and age, economic resources are of at least equal 
importance. Sir Walter Layton dealt with this by giving 
figures for five basic materials and for three measures of 
commercial activity : — 

Worip RESOURCES 





























| The | India Rest 
Big China | Europe and of Total 
| Three Burma | World 
a le ietihi ee ee ae 
nem) a | | a | 1 oe] ae 
siataniessbeset i 5 7 

Steel (do.)...........-. 85-4 | O-4 | 42-6 1-0 | 6-0 135-4 
Iron ore (do.).........- 5T-3 | 0-2 | 29°8 9 | %T4 96 -6 
Crude petroleum (do., | | | | 

SEN c-ihaksaordian= 202-0 | 1 79 ; 14 | 740 | 285 °5 
Ted cet) ae 

millions of old gold | ! : 

dollars, 1938) ........ | 9,690 | 548 | 10,188 | 925 | 5,857 | 27,208 
Trade per head (old gold 

dollars, 1938) ........ 24 | 14 | w+ 2 10 12} 
— shipping (thou- ' | i 

san tons, { 

1939-40)............. 32,504 | 258 | 26,363; 238 8,934 | 68,297 
Gold Production (thou- | | | 

sand kilos., 1938)..... 855 19 10 264 1,148 








The same comparison, though in a more comprehensive 
form, is shown in the second imaginary map on the 
opposite page, which is drawn as if the area of each 
country (or, in some cases, of each continent) were pro- 
portional to its pre-war national income. 
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The facts of the political world as we know it begin to 
emerge from this map. But even national income, all- 
embracing though it is as a measure of economic wealth, 
is a poor guide to degrees of power. For some part of a 
country’s national income, even in wartime, is mortgaged 
by the necessity of keeping its population alive. In coun- 
tries like India and China, almost the whole of the national 
income is needed for this purpose and the volume of power 
that can be projected outwards is very small. In Great 
Britain it would appear, from the experience of the present 
war, that the community can, if it must, live on about half 
of what it produces and use the other half for enforcing 
its national policy. A closer measure of power would be 
the amount of national income in excess of the minimum 
of consumption set by physical or political considerations. 
Unfortunately, this cannot be calculated. 

Economic resources, however, are not by any means 
the whole story, even when thus qualified. Strategical posi- 
tion is obviously important ; a country whose resources 
lie in a single area, behind easily protected frontiers, is 
obviously stronger than one whose resources are scattered, 
or which depends upon the maintenance of vulnerable 
communications. The system of government is relevant, 
and so, most decidedly, is national character. 

It is thus difficult to put into a single sentence all the 
reasons that make a country a Great Power. But the result 
can be fairly succinctly defined. A Great Power is a coun- 
try capable of waging active and autonomous war against 
another Great Power. The words “ active” and “ autono- 
mous” are both essential to the description. It is not 
enough to sustain a passive defence, even for a long time, 
if it cannot eventually go over to the attack. And for a 
country to be beyond question a Great Power, it must be 
able to fight with its own resources—not necessarily with 
those to be found in its own territories, but with those that 
it can rely on being able to procure. 

How many Great Powers are there, within this defini- 
tion? There are three which enjoy the status beyond 
question. The first is the United States, potentially the 
greatest of all. The second is the Soviet Union. The third 
is Germany—it is extremely unlikely that the post-war 
settlement will succeed in removing Germany from the 
Great Power category for more than a short time. 

Britain is a conditional Great Power. The conditions 
are that the British Commonwealth and Empire continue 
to act together as a unit, whether or not the constituent 
parts promise to do so beforehand, and that the com- 
munications between them remain open. It is probably 
also a condition that the United States should not be 
actively hostile. But it would be wrong, because of the 
existence of these provisos, to rate Britain anywhere 
below the front rank of Great Powers. If the conditions 


(Areas are based on figures in Mr Colin Clark’s “ Conditions of Economic Progress.”’) 


are observed, Britain can rank with the mightiest. 
The question marks are larger in the case of Japan. 
That Japan is a Great Power at the moment is all too 
painfully apparent. But will Japan again be a Great 
Power after its coming defeat? Is its present Great Power 
status based on the inherent facts of its position or the 
result of an adventitious structure built up with much skill 
in the face of indifference or preoccupation on the part 
of other countries? Is it, perhaps, the right judgment of 
Japan that it can sustain active and autonomous warfare 
with other Great Powers only if it starts fighting ten 
years before they do ? 

In the current alliance of the United Nations, China 
is counted as one of the Big Four. It may be that China’s 
inclusion is based on considerations other than Great 
Power status. China has been at war longer than any 
other of the United Nations, and has suffered more than 
any. It is the only country, other than a Great Power. 
that has sustained the direct attack of a Great Power 
without being finally defeated. There are obvious advan- 
tages in having a spokesman: for the coloured peoples in 
the inner councils of the Alliance. But China is not a 
Great Power, and will not be a Great Power for many 
decades to come, even if the internal coherence and the 
economic development of the country, in the post-libera- 
tion years, are all that is now hoped. There would be 
dangers if the present inclusion of China in the Big Four 
were to lead to China being classified as a Great Power 
and reliance being placed on a strength that does not 
exist. 

Moreover, if a special category is to be created for 
countries that are not in themselves Great Powers, but 
which sit in council with the Great Powers, then there 
will be other candidates. After the misfortunes of 1940, 
France can hardly claim to be a Great Power of the first 
rank. But France will once again be a rich, populous, 
well-industrialised country with responsibilities extend- 
ing across the globe. A liberated and restored France will 
not be willing to rank lower than fourth among the 
United Nations in external power. And there is also 
Canada which, in the attack on the common enemy, has 
ranked fourth (and well ahead of the field) in the pro- 
vision of munitions and materials. 

It is no part of the purpose of this article to discuss 
what the role of the Great Powers should be in the world 
order of the post-war years, but only to suggest that, if 
there is to be any such role, some careful thought would 
be given to the identity of the nations included. It would 
be difficult to say which, in the past, has proved to be 
the more grievous mistake, the inclusion in the inner 
councils of the mighty of those who were, in fact, weak; 
or the exclusion of those who were, in fact, strong. 
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NOTES OF 


The unexpectedly protracted negotiations on the terms 
of armistice between Russia and Finland have not yet 
brought any definite result. At the time of writing, the 
Finns are reported to have submitted their own counter- 
proposals. They are said to have objected to the Russian 
demand for the internment of the German forces in the 
north of Finland, and to have suggested the postponement of 
the demand until after the conclusion of the armistice. They 
also object to the repatriation of 75,000 Ingermanlanders 
who fled to Finland from the Soviet occupied part of the 
Karelian isthmus in 1940, though it does not seem likely 
that the Russian demand for the repatriation of Russian and 
Allied prisoners of war and 
deportees includes those 
refugees. The course of the 
J —Pybachi Pen?) Negotiations so far shows 
5 <== that the formula of uncondi- 
: j tional surrender has been 
set aside altogether by the 
Russians. Pravda has made 
this very clear in an article 
addressed to the Finns, in 
which the differences be- 
tween the Allied terms of 
armistice for Italy and the 
Russian proposals for Fin- 
land are brought out most 
emphatically. The Italians 
were asked to surrender 
Sy their ‘air and naval bases, 
fs; and to hand over their fleet 
71 to the Allies. The Finns 
have not been presented 
with any such demands. 
The internment of the 
Germans in Finland—as 
| Pravda points out with a 
eae patience altogether unusual 
in its columns—has nothing to do with unconditional 
surrender. It is an elementary demand which any 
belligerent Government would be compelled to make in a 
similar position. This is undoubtedly true; though it is 
equally true that the difference between the treatment of 
Italy and that of Finland is due, not so much to the 
insistence on unconditional surrender in one case and its 
abandonment in the other case, as to the difference in the 
Strategic position of the two countries at the time of the 
armistice discussions. The surrender of naval and air bases 
in Italy was as essential to Allied military plans as the 
internment of General Dietl’s. divisions in Finland is for 
rene ay lh ee a of unconditional sur- 
render not prevent the Allies from ing to Ba io’ 
Italy the rights of co-belligerency. nee — 





* * * 


Finland and Poland 


While the Soviet press takes pride in the fact that 
Moscow has not applied the formula of unconditional sur- 
render to the Finns—a virtually defeated enemy—an ulti- 
matum of unconditional surrender has again been presented 
by the Russians to their Polish allies—for that is what 
the new Soviet note in reply to the Polish proposals virtually 
amounts to. The Poles, it will be remembered, pro- 
posed the postponement of the final settlement of the 
frontier issue until after the war, when they will be able 
to submit any territorial changes for ratification by a 
properly elected government. In the meantime, they sug- 
gested a temporary demarcation line which would leave 
Lwow and Vilna’under Polish administration for the dura- 
tion of the war. The Russians insist that this demarcation 
line should be more or less the same as the Curzon line. 
Mr Churchill has made it clear that he considers the 
Russians’ territorial claims to be “just and reasonable.” But 
it Ought to be equally clear that territorial claims are one 
thing, and the way in which they are laid and enforced 
is quite another. Even if it is granted that the Russian 
demands are well justified, it does not follow that they 
can determine without question the exact whereabouts of a 
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temporary demarcation line. If the Russians can agree to 
leave their claims to Petsamo for the final peace negotia- 
tions, why can they not do the same with Lwow? Similarly, 
if Moscow can negotiate with a government which includes 
Marshal Mannerheim and Mr Tanner, why must the re- 
shuffling of the Polish Government be made a sine qua non 
of .resuming relations between Russia and Poland? 


* * x 


The Military Argument 


The Russians’ reason for not treating their ally Poland 
on the same footing as their enemy Finland is presumably 
that military operations do not compel them to enter 
Finland, whereas they must march into Poland, This being 
so, they are entitled to insist on full military and political 
security behind their fighting lines in Poland, a security 
for which the Polish Government as at present constituted 
gives no guarantee. The argument is, admittedly, a weighty 
one. But it was partly met by M. Mikolajczyk’s Govern- 
ment when it issued instructions to the Polish military 
underground to co-operate unconditionally with the Soviet 
armies. The important point now is to ensure that these 
instructions are really carried out. General Sosnkowski, the 
Polish Commander, has chosen to interpret the instructions 
in a sense which seems to differ from the Polish Govern- 
ment’s intentions. He has made Polish co-operation with 
Soviet forces in Poland conditional on Soviet recognition of 
Polish sovereignty over the whole territory which belonged 
to Poland before 1939. It is true that, under the Polish 
Constitution of 1935, the Government has no control over 
the policy of the Commander-in-Chief. The Polish Govern- 
ment must make up its mind on this point. It must either 
invalidate those articles of the Polish Constitution which 
give the Commander his independent position or it must 
part with the present Commander-in-Chief. The Con- 
stitution was, after all, only the product of a coup d'état. 
Either action would subordinate military policy to the 
Government’s control. Where the Russian demands are 
dictated by military reasons, they must be met. Only when 
this has been done can the Polish Government defend its 
legitimate political rights with full effect. 


* * x 


Coal Crisis 


The Government has announced its proposals for a 
revision of the wage structure of the coal industry which, 
if accepted by both sides and promptly applied, should go 
some way to allay the discontent that has arisen in the coal- 
fields over the Porter Award. (Piece-workers are up in 
arms against the Award, which established higher mini- 
mum wages, but gave them no increase and upset the ratio 
between their wages and those of day workers in certain 
districts.) A mass coal strike is developing in Wales. By 
Thursday, 75,000 men at 135 pits were out, and it is 
feared that the stoppage may spread to the remaining 
quarter of the coalfieid’s miners. In Durham the device 
of go-slow and restriction of production has been carried 
so far that the Ministry of Fuel’s Regional Controller 
threatened to close Easington Colliery—the centre of the 
trouble—though admittedly an efficient pit, and transfer 
the men to other mines unless they go back to normal 
working methods. The discussions about the “ general 
overhaul” of the wage structure have thus begun in an 


‘atmosphere of urgency and crisis. Broadly, the Govern- 


ment’s proposals amount to a simplification and con- 
solidation of wages, and to the introduction of greater 
incentive by establishing a closer relation between wages 
and output. Details are given on page 348. The Government 
suggests that the new rates should operate until December, 
1947, and undertakes to continue a system on the lines of 
the Coal Charges Account and to maintain the price of 
coal “at a level which would ensure a reasonable credit 
balance for the industry.” Major Lloyd George will, quite 
justifiably, not discuss South Wales’ special grievances 
until the men return to work. Both strikes and ca’canny 
are intolerable at a time like this. The miners have 
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taken blatant advantage of their scarcity; their services 
cannot be dispensed with. Their leaders in Wales and 
Durham have condemned them and appealed for a resump- 
tion of work and full production, but so far without effect. 
It is not a question of whether the miners have, or have 
not, some legitimate grievances; there are constitutional 
means of dealing with them. As it is, they are wilfully 
flouting both union agreements and union authority ; and 
they are holding up production on the eve of great military 
operations. This cannot be condoned. But the ultimate 
blame must be shared. It was the miners’ leaders them- 
selves who led the men to expect that their demands would 
be met. It is the owners who have encouraged the district 
divisions and retarded the reorganisation of the industry. 
It is the Government whose facile optimism about the 
state of the coal industry, in spite of repeated warnings, 
has allowed a potentially dangerous situation to drift into 
a major crisis. 
* * * 


Mr Morrison’s Retort 


Mr Morrison took the opportunity of a speech at 
Bradford last Sunday on the Parliamentary system to send 
cold shivers down the spines of many Members of Parlia- 
ment. For some time, a campaign has been going on in the 
Commons to reduce the liberty allowed to Ministers by 
statute to make orders and regulations with the force of 
law. On Sunday the Home Secretary, whose own powers 
are never far from the mind of the critics of delegated 
legislation, said outright that more, not less, of this kind 
of Ministerial law-making will be necessary in the future. 
Loud outcries from Westminster have enquired whether 
Mr Morrison was voicing the view of the War Cabinet. 
Obviously he was not. He was, as always at the week-end, 
voicing the view of Mr Morrison ; and on this occasion he 
perhaps laid on the colours deliberately thick, maybe with 
the mischievous intention of making the flesh of his critics 
creep. In this he apparently succeeded. In one respect, 
Mr Morrison is undoubtedly right. Parliament has neither 
the time nor the competence to legislate in detail 
for all the matters which come within’ the province of 
twentieth century government. Inevitably, gaps must be 
left to be filled in during the process of administration. This 
is no new discovery. The delegation of power to legislate 
on details was an integral and indispensable part of Parlia- 
mentary government before the war. It is equally true that, 
if programmes and policies are to be carried through, the 
function of initiating legislation must belong to the Govern- 
ment. Parliament, in fact, neither governs nor legislates ; 
it supports or opposes, approves or criticises. The sanction 
of its ultimate authority on behalf of the people, is that no 
Government can continue without a Parliamentary niajority ; 


it can turn the Government out. 


* * * 


Parliamentary Sanction 


Does the fact that Parliament can neither govern nor, 
in the full sense of the word, legislate mean, as Mr Morrison 
suggested, that it will in future have to confine itself, in 
addition to its scrutiny of all financial proposals, to 
approving or criticising what he called “broad principles ” 
and “fundamentals ” ? Is it true that all the details of legis- 
lation must be left to the Executive? Where and how is the 
line between principles and details to be drawn? Mr 
Morrison’s argument for this drastic short cut to the simpli- 
fication and shortening of Parliamentary discussion was 
that of time. While Bills are discussed on the floor, clause 
by clause, it will not be possible to get through in any 
session the amount of legislation desired ; in the present 
session, with time further restricted by wartime conditions 
of working, it would not be possible to get through more 
than one or two major measures of reconstruction, even if 
the Government produced the Bills. The painful progress of 
the Education Bill, much less controversial though it is 
than it might have been, is a proof of this. But it is wrong 
for Mr Morrison to deduce from this that time is com- 
pletely on the Executive’s side. Parliament might work 
longer hours, even in wartime ; it might well restore and 
develop the Committee system so that several Bills could 
be considered at once. Mr Morrison has not proved that 
only the mere chapter headings of legislation should be 
open to Parliamentary debate; and in one respect, his 
critics have a very strong case. The demand that, however 
much delegated legislation may be unavoidable, it should 
come under the effective scrutiny of Parliament, where 
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necessary, order by order and regulation by regulation, is 
unassailable. Mr Morrison admits this, but only as a com- 
plement to “ Parliamentary legislation on broad lines and .a 
large use of delegated legislation by the Executive.” But 
effective scrutiny is essential, whether Mr Morrison’s pro- 
posal to cut down Committee time is accepted or not. The 
real domestic problem of Parliament is to find means of 
making much better use of its time, so that it can, without 
holding up the process of Government, simultaneously ap- 
prove and criticise legislation, pass Government policy 
under continuous review, watch over the public interest, 
and protect the rights of individuals and minorities. Dele- 
gated legislation may increase, and with it the powers of the 
Executive. But Parliament will abandon its central duty if it 
allows any of the essential controls over Executive action to 
pass out of its hands, simply for lack of working efficiency 
or ingenuity in its organisation. 
* * * 


To Fight or Not to Fight? 


The Allies have decided to cut down drastically their 
supply of arms to Turkey. This decision, following within 
three months the cordial exchange of views between Presi- 
dent InGnii and the Allied leaders of the Cairo Conference, 
has come as a surprise to the British and American people. 
Yet it is a natural consequence of the policy the Turks 
have pursued ever since the beginning of the war. Turkey 
is a satisfied power. The chief aims of its diplomacy are 
independence and security. The Turkish leaders have 
always known that only an Allied victory would give them 
independence. The sincerity of their alliance with Britain 
reflects this knowledge. But they have been as unready as 
any other state—great or small—to risk war with Ger- 
many and certain devastation to ensure an Allied victory. 
There was never any question of Turkey entering the war. 
The arms they asked for and were promised—in particu- 
lar at Adana—were only to ensure effective defence against 
a German attack. At each crisis in Allied fortunes—in 
June, 1940, in March, 1941—when the possibility of 
Turkey’s entry into the war came up, the Turks refused 
to be involved. Throughout 1942 and 1943 their policy 
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was uncharged. They wanted the Allies to win ; they would 
use Allied arms to fight Germany if the Germans attacked. 
And that was all they would do. A new situation has arisen 
with the clearing of the Mediterranean and the crumbling 
of German power in the Balkans. The Allies told the Turks 
that the risk of German attack had passed, and pressed 
them for facilities—airfields, bases—similar to those granted 
by Portugal in the Azores, The Turks denied that the risk 
of German attack was passed. The German counter-stroke 
in Leros and the other Aegean islands showed, they argued, 
how vulnerable Turkey still was, and how little effective 
help the Allies could give. The concession of air bases, 
which might mvite a German counter stroke, could be 
granted only if the Allies would immediately, and vastly, 
imcrease their supply of all weapons to Turkey. At this point 
somebody seems to have realised that the Turks did not 
mean to fight anyway. The arms are accordingly to be sent 
somewhere where they will be used to fight the Germans. 
The Turks can hardly feel aggrieved. Nor, however, can 
they be blamed by other states for pursuing a policy of 
national self-interest. But one may ask whether they have 
not managed, in the process of bargaining, to receive a 
quite disproportionate share of the Allies’ arms supply. 


& * * 


Pan-American Split 


The Farrell-Peron Government cannot be said to be 
firmly in the saddle in Argentina, but it has at least kept 
its seat during a very restive week. Opposition to the new 
regime comes from the Army and the Navy. A minor putsch 
has been attempted by the supporters of General Ramirez 
among army Officers; dissident admirals are reported to have 
protested against the “delegation” of power to General 
Farrell; and no admiral has yet been found to take over 
the Ministry of Marine. But the opposition groups are 
feeble and divided. The only man among the officers coin- 
manding any degree of loyalty and cohesion is Colonel 
Peron with his GOU. Effective opposition could only come 
from quite different quarters—the anti-militarists and demo- 
crats among the people at large, who have been silenced 
by the steady increase in fascist control since June last 
year. The masses are apathetic, by tradition certainly, but 
also by reason of the relative prosperity and security en- 
joyed by the country at the moment. The Farrell Govern- 
ment has repeated its determination to honour General 
Ramirez’s foreign policy, but this seems to mean little 
more than that they will not actually reopen relations with 
the Axis. The letter will be observed; the spirit is far more 
doubtful. The Argentine police have produced no further 
reports on Axis spying activities. There appears to be no 
question, for the time being, of extending military and naval 
facilities to the Allied belligerents. There are even reports 
from Buenos Aires of interference with the American news 
agencies. The letter without the spirit will, as Mr Stettinius 
pointed out in a Washington Press conference, be of little 
use to the Allies; and the United States and British Govern- 
ments are delaying their recognition of the Farrell regime 
until further definite steps are taken to implement the 
policy of joint American defence. Unhappily, it has not 
proved possible to secure a united pan-American policy on 
this question. The kindred militarist Government of 
Bolivia has naturally enough recognised the new regime; but 
so has the democratic Government of Chile, and there is 
reason to suppose that Paraguay and Uruguay may follow 
suit. The failure to isolate Argentina inevitably weakens the 
Allies’ diplomatic pressure. 


* * * 


Urgent Housing 


On Wednesday, Mr Willink, Minister of Health, 
announced the Government’s housing programme for the 
first two years after the end of the war in Europe. In 
contrast to the vague pronouncements of the past, Mr 
Willink’s was a definite statement of intentions. First, the 
object of the programme is to meet the urgent needs of 
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those who have no homes of their own; it covers what 
The Economist has called the emergency programme that 
will have to be fulfilled as quickly as possible at all 
costs. Secondly, the programme sets a definite target of 
construction. Some 100,000 houses of the permanent type 
are to be completed or under construction by the close of 
the first year and a further 200,0c0 by the end of the second 
year. Since a total of 300,000 houses will be inadequate 
to meet the most urgent needs, and as the capacity of the 
building industry may make it difficult or impossible to 
meet ail needs by the construction of permanent type 
dwellings, the deficiency is to be met by a “ substantial 
amount” of emergency housing ; such emergency housing 
will be provided by adapting existing houses and by con- 
structing temporary dwellings of various kinds. Thirdly, 
to enable local authorities to prepare for a quick start on 
construction, the Government has decided to introduce 
temporary legislation extending the present scope of 
housing subsidies to houses built to meet general needs ; 
and local authorities will be enabled to buy in advance 
land required for the fulfilment of their programmes, by 
compulsory powers if needed. As a statement of intentions, 

Willink’s announcement is encouraging in that it sug- 
gests a bold approach to meet emergency needs as quickly 
as possible ; it took five years to build 300,000 houses after 
the last war. But it is the performance that counts. 


* * * 


Aspiration in India 


The fifteen-year plan for reconstruction put forward 
lately by a group of Indian industrialists seems to put the 
cart before the horse. In the first place, the vast scale 
of the plan, which envisages investment in industry to the 
tune of 10,000 crores (£7,500 million), presupposes the 
existence of a strong central government capable of imple- 
menting it. In itself there is nothing wrong with this 
political conception ; independent India will need such a 
government. But, in spite of a considerable and spreading 
disillusionment with the negative tactics and manceuvring 
of the established political groups, there is still little 
evidence of a real and practical readiness among Indian 
politicians to make the concessions and reach the agreement 
that are indispensable if a workable constitution, let alone 
a strong central government, is to be established. Maybe it 
is hoped that planning for reconstruction may be a rallying 
point for the undoubtedly considerable body of Indian 
opinion that is seeking for new ways out of the old 
dilemmas. But all this is still very tentative and beneath 
the surface of politics. The old parties and old leaders are 
still in the saddle, and will not ride together. The Congress 
party remains immovable, while Mr Gandhi and the rest are 
in prison ; and the Government has found no safe formula 
for their release. To all appearances, the centrifugal forces 
are still in charge, however centripetal the undercurrents. 
Moreover, this industrial plan is open to economic as well 
as political objections. It is a plan for Big Industry and high 
protection. Indian agriculture, which has suffered during 
the war as much or more than Indian industry has gained, 
and upon whose functioning depends the very existence of 
the vast majority of her millions, has surely the first claim 
on post-war resources. The mechanisation of agriculture, 
the improvement of transport, and the development of public 
works will for some time require the lion’s share of capital 
investment ; the expansion of local industries can only be 
done pari passu. Pittsburghs and Boltons and Birminghams 
and Detroits and Magnetogorsks cannot be built overnight 
aand in isolation. It is a matter of priorities, and the 
makers of this grand plan seem oddly forgetful that India’s 
grinding dependence upon a soil poorly and inadequately 
tilled cannot simply be brushed aside to make way for an 
industrial India. The plain fact is that, knowing industry 
to be the basis of modern power and national independence, 
they have decided, in the naivest way, that India can be 
made into a Great Power by 1960 by large-scale idustrialisa- 
tion. In the same way they are led into a kind of economic 
chauvinism that would throw away most of the benefits of 
foreign investment in Indian development, in order to cap 
political with economic independence. They propose 4 
degree of autarky that would compel India to make its own 
way by its cwn resources, and restrict its income accord- 
ingly. They will not allow advantage to be taken either 
of foreign capital or of the international division of labour. 
They propose an impossible task, and make it doubly im- 
possible by the means they propose to achieve it. Certainly: 
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plans for India’s future, both political and economic, must 
be bold and imaginative. It is encouraging that the makers 
of this plan should set themselves so high an aim, but before 
they run they must walk. There are no short cuts to national 
independence and greatness ; mostly, they are blind alleys. 


x * x 


Enterprise 


The Minister of Production is one of the few Ministers 
who find time to talk about public policy and take the 
trouble to do it well. Addressing London University Con- 
servatives a week ago, after a conventional and somewhat 
inconsequent preamble reciting the defects of state 
trading, he tried to define the right relation between 
private enterprise and “the organising power of 
the state.” Mr Lyttelton believes that, with the right rela- 
tion between these two, it will be possible for Britain to 
take conscious control of its own economic and social des- 
tiny in a way never known before. “The question whether 
we are to be a poor nation or a rich nation depends entirely 
upon whether we use our brains or not.” Basically, brains 
will be used best if the enterprise and initiative of the 
individual are given full play. But Mr Lyttelton does not 
believe that private enterprise, in every activity, is an end 
in itself. The task, is to make the most of the nation’s 
resources for the communal benefit; “if a company is 
given by Act of Parliament the right to levy a rate upon 
a section of the community, I think it inevitable that the 
state should also have some right of control over it”; 
“again, there are a number of public services from which 
most of the risks have been eliminated which could well 
be handed over to the state”; “it would be profoundly 
stupid for a Conservative not to pay due attention to the 
organising power of the state to provide common services 
at cheap prices to all and sundry of its citizens.” The 
problem for the future, as Mr Lyttelton rightly says, is to 
get the right balance between public and private enter- 
prise, not to mix them in a system of checks and balances, 
but to separate them in a joint programme of full employ- 
ment and full efficiency; and, having decided where national 
needs can best be met by public enterprise, “to leave the 
whole field where risk has been run to private enterprise, 
allowing that private enterprise, having run the risk, to reap 
the profit.” This is encouraging common sense at a Con- 
servative meeting. But it needs a rider. This was provided 
by the Home Secretary in a speech the day before. Private 
enterprise must be private enterprise; it must not be 
monopoly or restriction masquerading under that name. It 
must run risks and show ingenuity; it must, as Mr Lyttelton 
himself put it, use its brains “to supply a new world with 
new goods, to filla new demand with a new product.” “ We 
must bend our minds to increasing the national income and 
we must be very wide-eyed in the process.” 


x * * 


Matchek a Quisling ? 


Mr Churchill’s statement on the Jugoslav question, 
made in the House of Commons on February 22nd, seems 
to have shaken King Peter’s entourage in its utterly unreal 
self-confidence. Reports from Cairo foreshadow a reshuffle 
of M. Puritch’s Government or, alternatively, the dismissal 
of M. Puritch himself and the formation of a Government 
less obsessed by Pan-Serbism. A Government composed of 
federalists, representing all the Jugoslav nationalities, might 
perhaps help to overcome the deep cleavages that exist in 
Jugoslavia itself. But will King Peter go so far as to dismiss 
General Mikhailovitch? If so, will General Mikhailovitch’s 
influence in Serbia itself not prove strong enough to obstruct 
real unity? The position in Jugoslavia itself is still very 
obscure, in spite of the steady liaison between the Allies and 
Marshal Tito’s headquarters. Allied opinion is hardly en- 
lightened by the spate of mutual recriminations which 
emanate from the various propaganda centres. The radio 
station “Free Jugoslavia,” for instance, which is said to 
broadcast from Soviet territory, has now blamed Matchek, 
the leader of the Croat Peasant Party, as a “ quisling.” Now 
it is true that Matchek’s réle in Jugoslav politics has been 
passive during the critical years of occupation. This, in 
itself, discredits an outstanding political figure like Matchek. 
But Radio “Free Jugoslavia” is reported to have accused 
Matchek, not of passivity, but of active co-operation with 
the Germans. Ironically enough, similar accusations came 
from Pan-Serb sources some time ago, and caused much 
indignation among pro-Tito Croats. Should the charges 
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prove to be true, and not merely the product of Communist 
persecution mania, they would make a sad and discouraging 
picture. The events of the last years have broken many 
characters and discredited many of the once outstanding 
political leaders on the Continent. But have they bred new 
leaders to take their place? 


a * * 


Middle Eastern Co-operation 


While Mr Ickes and Congress were, as discussed in 
an article on page 328, playing variations on the theme of 
isolated and competitive American action in the Middle 
East, American officials in Cairo were working with their 
British colleagues on the Middle East Supply Centre to 
organise the third of a series of regional Middle East 
Conferences. Over a hundred delegates met to discuss 
agricultural problems common to the whole area. 
They exchanged views on irrigation, dry farming, land 
reclamation, soil erosion and agricultural education ; and, as 
in the previous conferences, the delegates showed a very 
obvious desire to build up some permanent organisations 
for joint research and action. A Middle East Statistical 
Service was proposed at the Statistical Conference held in 
November. The latest conference has recommended the 
establishment of a Middle East Agricultural Council, and a 
committee was set up to draft its constitution. Throughout 
the Conference it was clear that the Middte East Supply 
Centre alone made this type of co-operation possible. In- 
deed, if there were no Centre, it is doubtful if the Middle 
East states would co-operate at all. Whether it will 
continue after the war will be the principal factor in deter- 
mining whether the life of the area will go forward along 
co-operative lines to the benefit and enrichment of all the 
states or along lines of exclusive and sterile nationalism. 
The question is already being asked in Cairo: “ Will the 
Supply Centre be continued? ” Unhappily the Public Re- 
lations Officer of the MESC was reported in the press to 
have said that the Centre would not continue after the war. 
Still more unhappily, the same view was attributed to Lord 
Moyne, Mr Casey’s successor as Minister of State. In both 
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cases, the statement was later denied as an error in report- 
ing. It would be disastrous indeed if the experiment were 
_ to be wound up—as some inveterate enemies of any form 
of control seem to desire—now that the war is moving away 
from the Middle East. Questioned in the Commons, Mr 
Eden said: 


While it would be desirable to continue after the war 
some part of the very useful work for which the Middle East 
Supply Centre has been responsible, I should not be pre- 
— to pronounce finally on the best machinery for 

Ss. 


This cannot be called a satisfactory assurance. In the uni- 
versal poverty of international life, the best machinery is the 
machinery that exists. A better machine might indeed be 
imagined, but it might never be built. 


x «x «x 


The Population Enquiry 


The names of the members of the Royal Commission 
on Population were announced at the same time as the news 
that it had held its first meeting. The Royal Commission 
itself consists of eight men (including the Lord Chancellor 
as chairman) and eight women. It is a distinguished and 
representative group, covering a wide range of experience 
and authority, and, what is more important in this par- 
ticular case, on equally wide range of ages. In addition to 
the Commission itself, there are to be three technical com- 
mittees, of which the chairmen only are members of the 
Commission. The chairman of the statistical and economic 
committees are Mr Carr-Saunders and Sir Hubert Hender- 
son—two admirable choices—and these two committees be- 
tween them include an impressive number of the statisticians 
and economists who have given attention to population 
problems, including Dr D. V. Glass, Mr R. R. Kuczynski, 
Mr H. Campion, Professors Gray and Hicks, Mr W. B. 
Reddaway and Mrs Joan Robinson. There is also a strong 
biological and medical committee under the chairmanship 
of Professor A. W. M. Ellis. All this is highly satisfactory ; 
the names are a guarantee of a really thorough and authori- 
- tative enquiry. It remains only to hope that these qualities 
will not be secured at the cost of time. Population trends 
move slowly, but Royal Commissions sometimes move more 
slowly still. 

* * * 


Production in 1944 


Mr Lyttelton marshalled an impressive array of facts and 
figures to illustrate the scale and magnitude of Britain’s 
present production of offensive weapons. But his review of 
past achievement should not lead to a sense of complacency. 
Last year was a year of extensive programme changes with 
emphasis on the production of heavy bombers and fighters. 
The changes were carried out, on balance, with the minimum 
of friction, and the numbers actually unemployed on 
December 31st for a month or more as a direct consequence 
of the adjustments were as low as 600—though the degree 
of working time lost as a result of this kind of change-over, 
in war conditions, with Essential Work Orders in force, 
should properly be measured also by idleness and short- 
time working inside establishments. As new labour entered 
the factories and was “run in” and as a result of improve- 
ments in organisation and methods, output per head in the 
aircraft industry over the last six months increased by 2 per 
cent per month. The outstanding task in 1944—the year 
in which great battles will be joined—will be to maintain 
and expand the 1943 level of production, possibly with a 
reduced labour strength, if the military call-up is acceler- 
ated and casualties develop. Apart from maintaining trans- 
port, which may prove to be the biggest bottleneck, the key 
to the problem lies in increased efficiency, and the economic 
machine will have to become more flexible and adaptable, 
to meet rapidly changing operational requirements. As far 
as possible, the Government is aiming at occupational rather 
than physical transfers, at taking the work to the worker 
rather than the worker to the work, by diverting production 
within a factory rather than closing it and transferring the 
workers and at making the burdens of the changes fall least 
heavily on the former depressed areas. Thus the mobility of 
industry will be determined, so far as possible, by the 
location of labour. But there are limits to this policy, at a 
. time of excessive manpower stringency, and the coming 
period may see increased dislocation in individual cases. 
That is why it is so important to explain frankly to the 
workpeople the reasons for the changes, which otherwise 
may have some unfortunate effects upon the attitude of a 
people already severely strained in the fifth year of war. 
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Low Countries Customs Union 


In spite of many practical and political difficulties, 
negotiations for a customs union seem to be proceeding 
well between the Netherlands and the existing Belgo- 
Luxembourg union. A successful outcome would not only 
ease the difficulties of the immediate problems of reoccupa- 
tion, but would be of obvious value to both parties in the 
long run. There can be little theoretical argument, at least, 
over an economic union between two countries so largely 
complementary in their economic character, and the neces- 
sity for complete reorganisation of both countries’ economic 
life after the war will present an opportunity for getting 
over many of the practical difficulties which might be insu- 
perable in normal times. Problems raised by the fact that 
both countries have large colonies are not to be allowed to 
hamper the union since it is designed to affect only the 
metropolitan part of each country. Technical difficulties will 
require some ingenuity and mutual co-operation. The exist- 
ing tariffs of each party are normally based on conflicting 
criteria, the Dutch is calculated principally on the value of 
goods, the Belgian on their weight, and there are also differ- 
ences of classification. However, a temporary compromise is 
suggested which should provide a common basis agreeable to 
both sides. The Dutch are to use the League of Nations 
nomenclature, while the Belgians adopt an ad valorem tariff. 
In any case, the agreement will only be provisional and 
limited to the period of relief, so that adjustments can be 
made later on to suit particular post-war circumstances. 
These negotiations once more underline the anomalous 
position, in international law, of all such agreements. Twelve 
years ago, in 1932, the Netherlands and the Belgo-Luxem- 
bourg union negotiated a similar, though much less far- 
reaching, agreement in the Ouchy Convention. On that 
occasion they proposed not to abolish their duties on each 
other’s trade but to reduce them very severely. But the 
Ouchy Convention came to grief because the other nations, 
and particularly the United States and the United Kingdom, 
refused to abandon their most-favoured-nation rights and 
demanded to be given the concessions that Holland and 
Belgium were offering each other. But if the proposal is a 
complete customs union, the most-favoured-nation clause, by 
general admission, does not apply, although the damage 
done to the rights of other countries (to employ the usual 
vocabulary) is presumably still greater. Tariff reduction, it 
will appear, is to international law what suicide is to 
domestic: the attempt is a crime, though full success is not. 


Shorter Notes 


On Friday of last week the Pensions (Increase) Bill 
(discussed in The Economist of last week, page 302) was 
given a second reading in the House of Commons. As was 
expected, the Bill was received without enthusiasm ; but 
Mr W. J. Brown’s motion for its rejection, on the ground 
that it failed to restore, in the light of the increased cost of 
living, what was taken away from’ pensioners on account 
of earlier decreases in the cost of living, and applied the 
means test to pensioners, was negatived without a division. 

x 


As a result of the Supreme Court of Judicature (Amend- 
ment) Act, discussed in The Economist of January 29th, 
page 140, three new appointments have been made to the 
High Court of Justice. In accordance with the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s direction, they will be attached to the Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty Division, so that when provision has 
been made for the hearing of defended divorce suits at 
assizes, the increase in the strength of this division will 
enable divorce suits to be tried by divorce judges instead 
of by judges of the King’s Bench as part of their assize 


work. 
* 


A Bill has been introduced into the Australian House of 
Representatives to place the income-tax on a pay-as-you- 
earn basis from July rst. 


On April 2nd, the cheese ration will be reduced from 
3 to 2 oz a week, and during April it is expected that the 
ordinary consumer’s milk allowance will be increased from 2 
to 2} pints a week. To compensate for the reduced cheese 
ration the four-weekly allocation of points will be raised 
from 20 to 24, and more canned meats and fish will be 
availtble. The points ration has remained remarkably stable, 
and this will be the first change in the number of points 
per ration book since July 26, 1942. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Texas 


(From a Correspondent in California) 


EXAS will gain most from the war. It will wrest old 

industries from the states on either side of the 
Appalachian Mountains and draw new ones away from Cali- 
fornia. In the long run it stands to gain even more than 
the Pacific Northwest. It will become the world’s greatest 
centre of chemical industries. Not even Russia will have 
a single centre comparable to Texas. For no one part of 
Russia has what Texas possesses in superabundance: 
petroleum, natural gas, cotton, pulp timber, potash, 
sulphur, salt, limestone and Jesse Jones. The last-named 
natural resource is a catalyst: it starts things happening 
by .its mere presence. 


First of the Forty-Eight 


Texas and her fringe areas hold 70 per cent of all the 
petroleum, 85 per cent of all the natural gas and 30 per 
cent of all the cotton in the United States. Since 1935 
Texas has ranked first of the states in the value of mineral 
products. Since Pearl Harbour, the Lone Star State has 
completely out-distanced all others in availability of these 


assets: Pennsylvania to-day is a poor second, and by 


1950 will hardly deserve “Honourable Mention.” Basic 
reserves throughout Appalachia are droppjng fast. A West 
Virginia factory must now pay three times as much for 
natural gas as a Texan pays. A Pennsylvania user pays 
five to seven times as much. But natural gas is being dis- 
covered throughout the Southwest and Gulf region much 
faster than it is being used, even by the giant war factories. 
So the chemical industries which must use the hydro- 
carbons in natural gas will turn from Appalachia to the 
Texas area. To-day men are laying a pipe-line from Corpus 
Christi to West Virginia to deliver 207 million cubic feet 
of Texas gas a day over 2,000 miles, - 

Industries making viscose rayon, certain plastics, pulp 
products and paper favour Texas, because the state can 
produce in perpetuity six times as much pulpwood as the 
whole nation needed before the war. In the warm, moist 
climate of the East Texas pulpwood area, trees grow from 
three to four times as fast as in the far Northeastern 
United States and Canada. Cotton lintmers, used by some 
of these same industries, notably the viscose plants, will 
always be at hand in abundance. Texas has hardly begun 
improving her immense cotton yields through scientific 
plant breeding and farming. It is well within reason to 
hold that, if the market justified it, Texas might treble 
her fibre output within a few years. 

The key to most chemical industries is the heavy alkali 
and chlorine plant. Texas holds that key firmly. Since 1930, 
thanks largely to the keen and potent Jesse Jones, more and 
more corporations have been tapping the inexhaustible salt 
beds and brine wells and sulphur and limestone of the 
Gulf coast, to make soda ash, caustic soda, chlorine, 
sulphuric acid and other chemicals needed in vast quanti- 
ties by the makers of pulp and paper, glass, petroleum 
derivatives, aluminium, rayon, plastics, pharmaceuticals 
and so on. 

There they will find a further advantage in ocean 
freightage. West Virginia and Pennsylvania are inland. 
Even with the best use of the Ohio-Mississippi waterways, 
the costs of delivery to foreign customers must remain 
much higher than the cost from Houston or Beaumont. In 
the long run, then, it would appear that Appalachia will 
retain firmly only those chemical and other industries which 
depend upon her stupendous coal reserves, the world’s 
greatest and best. 

As the end of the European war approaches, the last 
great natural resource of Texas will be tapped: Jesse 
Jones, Texan and US Secretary of Commerce. War plants 
must close. But which? Other plants must be reconverted. 


But which? The Federal Government will decide. And 
that means, in many instances, that Jesse Jones will decide. 
For this amazing personality, when head of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation during its biggest years, 
became the world’s greatest money-lender. As such, he 
learned the most intimate secrets of more great businesses 
than have ever been known by any dozen bankers. And 
today he is the Government in many matters affecting 
business and industry. 

Traditionally, on the grounds of the state capitol at 
Austin only the flag of Texas ever flies. Not wholly in 
jest did many Texans say, back in 1941: “If the United 
States declares war, Texas will go in, too.” This state 
of mind will play a part after the war. For reconversion 
means a political fight of region against region. The North- 
east will strive to hold its own. So will the Great Lakes 
states. The Pacific Northwest and California will strive 
to win new industries and fresh financing for peacetime 
ventures. How is each major region likely to fare? 

The Northwest has a mighty fortress in Grand Coulee 
and the vast mineral resources lately found in Eastern 
Wyoming, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Their hydro- 
electric power can hold its own against Texas gas. Many 
industries are sure to settle in the Columbia River Basin 
because cheap current and cheap raw materials are at 
hand. Then, too, the Basin does not compete against 
Texas measurably. Its products differ and so, too, will its 
markets. 


California’s Lone Hand 


California’s resources within her borders do not compare 
with those of Texas. She is highly dependent on her own 
hinterland and, to an extent some of her business men 
deplore, on the East. Furthermore, only since Pearl Harbour 
have people in Arizona, Utah, Nevada and New Mexico 
been very well disposed toward California; in the past, 
narrowly self-centred California leadership piled up a fund 
of ill-will in these states. On the other hand, California 
has developed an outstanding human resource in Henry 
Kaiser. He has proved his genius chiefly by making bricks 
without straw. Starting from scratch with no steel and no 
workers, Kaiser has created an amazing war industry on 
the Pacific Coast. Many factors point to an expansion of 
Western steel—in the course of time. But only a post- 
war boom in the West or unexpected markets in the Orient 
would justify short-term optimism. Furthermore, Cali- 
fornians have dreamed of setting up their own independent 
steel and shipbuilding enterprises, So they have collided 
with US Steel and other giant industries of the East. But 
Texas has the goodwill of most of the giant corporations of 
the Northeast and Great Lakes areas, thanks again to Jesse 
Jones. California still tries to play a lone hand. And with 
pretty poor cards at that. 

If California had remarkable natural resources, these 
would surely aid Kaiser in his fight. But the state lacks 
such. No coal. Only one quarter as much available 
petroleum as Texas and only very deep drilling will bring 


_ in more at high cost. Natural gas enough for about 25 


more years at the pre-war rate of use. Little or no potash, 
sulphur, brines for the heavy alkalies. California grows 
superb cotton, but vastly less than Texas, and most of it 
is much too good to use in making viscose rayon or 
plastics ; it goes mainly into motor truck tyres. While the 
acre-yield runs high, all cotton land has to be irrigated, so 
the production cost is high. Finally, California has no vast 
stand of pulpwood ; that lies to the north, in Washington 
and Oregon. 

The truth is that California’s economy has been shaped 
in part for a community of consumers, for the retired 
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well-to-do, for invalids, for playboys, for Hollywood, while 
Texas is all producers, Such folk offer little competition 
to the hard-riding Texans. 

We said Texas will gain most from the war. Yes, but 
we did not say when. The impending presidential election 
may change the calendar of progress. The prospects of the 
Republicans sweeping the country are pretty good, though 
far from secure. Much will depend upon many little un- 
predictable events between now and next November. But 
if the Democrats lose, Jesse Jones’s gigantic power will 
be broken. What great influence would displace him? A 
Republican Secretary of Commerce would, of course, favour 
big steel and other billion dollar Eastern corporations, and 
he would not favour Democratic Texas. But California is 
a Republican stronghold. Herbert Hoover, an ardent Cali- 
fornian, would at least have a place as a Republican master. 
He and Henry Kaiser would make a mighty team. Both 
might be expected to urge the need of a powerful pro- 
Western Secretary of Commerce to offset the current 
ascendancy of Texas. Then Texas would move toward her 
destiny much more slowly. But she will move. 


American Notes 


War Production Report 


The third annual report of the Truman Committee of 
the Senate was presented last week. This Committee, 
which was originally merely another investigating group, 
has by hard work built itself a position in the American 
war machine similar to that occupied by the Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure in the British. Both have 
the inevitable defects of committees of private members, 
but both also serve the purpose of keeping private members 
in close touch with the work of the departments. The 
present report is likely to be welcomed for the encouraging 
data it contains on the volume of material produced under 
the national defence programme, and for its indications that 
the peak of the industrial war effort will soon be past. Its 
practical proposals for dealing with the problems raised 
at this particular stage in the cycle of war production are 
likely to be less universally welcome, but its work of des- 
cription, information, and analysis cannot easily be over- 
valued. To British eyes, the volume of war material pro- 
duced since 1941, as calculated by the Committee, reads like 
a magniloquent fairy story ; the equipment of 1o million 
men, the construction of over 153,000 aircraft, of over 20 
million tons of merchant shipping in Liberty ships alone, 
and the establishment of plant facilities worth nearly $20 
miltion is beyond normal British comprehension. In face 
of such figures, it is not so surprising that the Committee 
is able to state, with some confidence, that 

... the bulk of the initial equipment and supplies for the War 
Department will have been manufactured within 60 to 90 
days and thereafter the job will be to supply the items of 
special need, and to replace materials that are damaged or 
destroyed and to improve the quality of war materials. 
At this point the Committee is forced to admit an unsatis- 
factory lack of accurate information, and consequently of 
definite policy, with regard to the termination of contracts 
and the volume of surplus material available. Such uncer- 
tainty over future conditions will not make easier the task 
of reconversion to civilian needs. 


* 


For the same reason, the suggestions made by the Com- 
mittee for regulating any such re-emergence of civilian 
production are limited in scope and structure to the view 
that the best methods of absorbing an uncertain and irregu- 
lar flow of “free” materials is to leave it to industry to 
produce whatever it thinks fit, subject only to the prior de- 
mands of war production on material, labour or plant facili- 
ties. This view is evidently not shared by the War Produc- 
tion Board, nor by those industries which are most hard hit 
by the irregularities of war production. There has been 
general recognition of the need for a Surplus Property 


Administration. The Committee itself has expressed un- 


qualified admiration for the work of the War Manpower 
Commission in controlling and perfecting, through some 
1,500 utilisation studies, the methods and processes of war 
production so as to reduce wastage and increase efficiency. 
It is unlikely that similar problems and problems equally 
grave will not arise after hostilities have actually ceased. 
It would be unfortunate if the United States were to 
deprive itself of such methods as it has used with success 
in wartime to deal with the equa'ly difficult ones arising in 
a transition period. Yet the Committee contend with some 
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determination that a pattern of “ regimentation,” however 
good the intention, would be undesirable for peacetime 
production because of the tendency for such regimentation 
to become permanent. 


7 te ’ 
Business in Backlogs 


Called “ the unhappiest industry in America,” machine- 
tool production has begun to feel the pinch. As defence 
industries become securely established, the peak of inflated 
demand for machine-tools is passed and the prospect for 
peace is seen to be poor and unpromising. In the past 
three years, tools have been built and delivered at an 
average rate five times as heavy as that of any normally 
good peacetime year. Unlike the more specialised machines 
which they serve, many machine tools will be capable of 
transfer to peacetime production, and it is estimated that 
industrial demand for ten years or more can be satisfied 
by tools produced under pressure of war. An orderly dis- 
posal of the Government’s stocks of machine tools is not 
perhaps all that can be done; but it is probably about all 
that can be planned in advance. Nor, of course, are machine 
too's the only items that are beginning to raise the ques- 
tion of surplus disposal. It is a matter of general interest. 
Side by side with the initial measure of appointing Mr 
William Clayton as Surplus Property Administrator, under 
the WPB, and on the recommendation of the Baruch 
Report, legislation is pending before Congress which will 
establish uniform methods of disposing of surplus goods 
under a central agency. A “surplus utilisation service” is 
already run by the WPB on a regional! basis and through 
normal trade channels. The Surplus Property Bill aims 
at regulating this procedure and at preventing speculation 
and the feeding of surplus property to industry at a greater 
rate than it is able to absorb. It is an attempt to create 
a practical organisation which recognises the lesson of 
Government “dumping” after the last war. For the 
machine tool industry itself this can only be in the nature 
of first-aid. Its only real hope lies in a rapid development 
of new materials and processes in post-war industry, which 
would quickly put all tools made during the war out of 
the market. 

* * * 


Planning World Economy 


A comprehensive resolution dealing with the planning 
of American international economic policy was to be intro- 
duced into Congress this week. It is the product of the 
Citizens’ Conference on International Economic Union, 
and calls for the creation of a commission representing the 
Administration, Congress and the interests of industry, 
agriculture, labour and the consumer to advise the President, 
who would be authorised to “work with other members 
of the United Nations on problems of post-war economic 
agreement.” The specific terms of reference range from civil 
aviation to international cartels, from currency stabilisation 
to the exchange of scientific information. These, however, 
are only the glowing preludes to the imperial theme. Each, 
in its final determination, would depend on the settlement 
of tariff policy. The fate of the resolution is uncertain, but 
it is one more piece of evidence of the hold that the doc- 
trines of international economic freedom have obtained over 
public opinion in America. The doctrine is vague as yet, 
and the cynic may hold that it is compounded in equal 
parts of American commercial self-interest and of the 
wishful belief that in economics there lies some magic key 
to world peace which will make painful political responsi- 
bilities unnecessary. But it would be a great mistake either 
to underrate the sincerity of this movement or the impetus 
that it is capable of working up. Something has been 
happening in America in the years of the Great Depression 
closely akin to what happened in England in the Hungry 
Forties, and if there is an element of enlightened self- 
interest in both movements of opinion, there is also a great 
deal of genuine idealism. That American minds should 
be increasingly turning towards freer trade is, of course, 
all to the good. Nor should it be impossible to get 
American recognition of the practical difficulties with which 
less fortunate countries are faced, provided their sincerity 
is apparent. The one attitude that would certainly be a mis- 
take would be to treat such resolutions as of no importance 
or aS unrepresentative of the main body of American 
opinion. The chief effort should rather be concentrated on 
securing the translation of these rather starry-eyed generali- 
ties into a practical programme of general acceptability. 
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| COMMON COLD 
Common sense.. 


Siew common sense approach to the problem of. 
the 


common cold is “Serocalcin”’ and people who 
maintain that colds are “ inevitable” ignore facts. 
For more than eight years “Serocalcin” has been 
prescribed by the Medical Profession and the 
efficacy of “ Serocalcin ” for treatment or prophylaxis 
in some 8 out of 10 cases is now a matter of 


established fact. 


















** Serocalcin ” (reg. trade mark) is a sulpho-guaiacolic 
plasma precipitate which enhances the resistive 
capacity of the body against invading organisms that 
cause colds. It is contained in small tablets, easy and 
pleasant to take. 






Three tablets, three times daily, will usually clear up 
a cold in 48 to 72 hours. Two tablets daily, for 30 
consecutive days, provide immunity in some 8 out of 
10 cases for a period of 3 to 4 months. 






There are no “ drugs ” in “* Serocalcin” and conse- 
quently no unpleasant reactions. It can be given to 
children with perfect safety. 







A treatment pack of 20 ‘‘ Serocalcin’’ tablets costs 3/44 (inc, 
tax), The full immunizing course of 60 tablets costs 8/5% 
(inc, tax), All who suffer from the common cold are invited to 
send 1d, stamp (to comply with regulations) for booklet ‘* Immu- 
nity from Colds,”’ 





SEROCALCIN PREVENTS COLDS 





Harwoods Laboratories Ltd., Rickmansworth Rd., Watford, Herts | 


HISTORY, CURRENCY, 
AND PROPHECY 


Before the War, when quality was what 
we cared to make it — we at Rowntrees made 
it high. You will remember Black Magic — 
Chocolate Crisp— Aero Milk Chocolate. 
These were typical of the standard at which 
all our production was fixed. 


During the War, quality can be only what 
we are able to make it. Nevertheless, we find, 
somewhat to our surprise, that in spite of 
Hobson’s choice in the matter of ingredients, 
we are able to make Chocolate and Clear 
Gums which the people who eat them are 
kind enough to call excellent. Even so, owing 
to Zoning we can sell them only in certain 
parts of the country, mainly in the North 
and East. 


After the War, when at length the quality 
of our products again comes completely 
under our own control, we shall make our 
post-war products to our pre-war standards. 
Unhurriedly, as the right materials come into 
the country, we shall again produce Black 
Magic, Chocolate Crisp and the others — and 
sell them from Penzance to the Pentland 
Firth. And that’s a promise. 


ROWNTREES 


Measurep TREAD 
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UBBER is today a munition of war as 

well as a domestic necessity. It is as 
much an essential for air force or mechanised 
army as petrol, but no less than 90 per cent. 
of the world’s supply of natural rubber is 
grown in countries now in Japanese hands. 
If the national effort is not to suffer, there must 
be the strictest economy in every use of 
rubber, from motor tyres to hot-water bottles. 
Old rubber must be collected as systematically 
as old iron. While we use our tyres carefully 
and send those worn hose-pipes to the salvage 
collector, we can be sure that the chemical 
industry is also working to help solve the 
rubber problem. First, the organic branch of 
the industry is engaged on the discovery, 
improvement and production of chemicals for 
one purpose or another. Secondly, the 
chemical industry is concentrated on develop- 
ing the manufacture of synthetic rubbers of 
different types from common raw materials 
such as coal and oil. The Necessity of War 
will be the Mother of Invention. Research in 
the laboratory will enable chemical workers to 
produce a variety of synthetic rubbers, each 
having properties suited 
for one or more specific 
uses. May not the future 
of rubber lie in the lab- 
oratory and the factory in- a a iil 


stead of in the plantation? 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Pucheu Trial 


O N March Sth the trial of M. Pucheu, Vichy’s Minister 
of the Interior from August, 1941, to April, 1942, 
started at Algiers. At the time of writing, the court is still in 
session ; but it is already clear that this is the most im- 
portant political trial that France has staged since the trial 
of Dreyfuss. The problems posed by the prosecution as well 
as by the defence are likely to weigh on French political 
life for years to come. Already, during the first days of the 
trial, a sharp light has been shed upon the tangle of new 
divisions and cleavages which war, defeat and occupation 
have created in France. 

On the face of it, the Pucheu trial may be seen as a 
puzzling dilemma between law and politics, The accusers 
of the former Minister of the Interior have spoken the 
language of politics. M. Pucheu was in charge of Vichy’s 
police when the practice. of shooting hostages became com- 
mon ; and it was Vichy’s police who delivered the hostages 
to the Germans. Resistance to the invader was outlawed ; 
dissidents were hunted down and maltreated in French 
concentration camps ; and extraordinary tribunals were put 
to work, not only under the German occupation, but also 
in the so-called free zone. M. Grenier, the Communist 
deputy for Saint Denis, spoke on behalf of the victims of 
that policy ; he listed facts and piled up charges. But he 
could not produce legal evidence for M. Pucheu’s personal 
responsibility. Instead, he insisted on his political responsi- 
bility ; and he undoubtedly expressed a genuine popular 
feeling prevalent in France when he exclaimed before the 
Court: “The whole French people knows what Pucheu has 
done! ” 

Law and Politics 


Another witness for the prosecution, M. Bosman, one of 
the leaders of the resistance in France and now vice-presi- 
dent of the Consultative Assembly, asked the Military 
Tribunal at Algiers to carry into effect the death sentence 
passed on Pucheu by the Council of Resistance in France. 
The dialogue between M. Bosman and M. Pucheu’s defender 
throws a light on the motives of both sides: 

I am speaking here on behalf of hundreds of executed mili- 
tants, of thousands of prisoners, and of my own imprisoned 
wife. They have no lessons to learn from your client. It is 
not our fault that your client is still alive. There is something 
here very different from juridicial questions; there is the will 
of the people. 

—yYes, but now we are in the temple of justice. 

The answer was undoubtedly a powerful one. The political 
charges against M. Pucheu could acquire legal validity in 
one way only ; if it had been proved that the whole activity 


of the Government of which M. Pucheu was a member was. 


illegal and criminal. From a strictly legal point of view this 
could not be proved ; and M. Pucheu has implicitly based 
his defence on this circumstance. He pointed to the fact 
that the legality of the Government to which he belonged 
was recognised by two of the three great Allied Powers. 
When M. Pucheu was in office, Admiral Leahy still repre- 
— the United States at Vichy and M. Bogomolov Soviet 
ussia. 

A divorce between political reality and the legal code is 
seen in an acute form. Activities that stand condemned in 
the light of genuine and popular patriotic feeling can appear 
unassailable from a strictly legal point of view. M. Pucheu’s 
trial is the first instance; but the conflict between law 
and politics will recur at every stage in the French drama, 
for perhaps as long as the present actors are alive. 

The dilemma goes even deeper. M. Pucheu has not only 
invoked law against political sentiment. His defence has 
clearly become the first great plea for attentisme—that is, 
the policy of waiting to see what would happen before 
coming’ down on the Axis or Allied side—as distinct 
from collaboration. He has defended, not only his own 
record, but also that of Marshal Pétain himself. Confronted 
with the cries “assassin” and “ traitor,’ M. Pucheu eulo- 
gised the wisdom and the patriotic virtues of Pétain’s wait- 


and-see attitude. “Pétain (he said) directed us steadily to 
reduce collaboration with the Germans to a minimum.” 
From this, he logically proceeded to the defence of the 
Armistice itself, which, he said, 

made it possible to limit the number of the prisoners, to 

prevent the total and immediate occupation of France, and to 

shield North Africa from German invasion. 
While M. Pucheu dwelt, with some disregard of the facts, on 
the benefits, genuine or illusory, of wait-and-see, his ac- 
cusers insisted on the price paid for that policy. 

The distinction between collaboration and attentisme is in 
many cases genuine ; and it must be accepted. But what 
is the criterion on which this distinction can be based? Will 
not every collaborator be able to pose as an attentiste? 
And how can sincere attentisme be distinguished from 
its sham, the attentisme that grew out of a feeling of 
French weakness, and of a hope for recovery, from the 
attentisme that was merely an opportunist playing for time 
‘until events made it possible to pick out and board the 
victor’s band wagon? The maze of evidence and counter 
evidence has already become complicated in the case of 
M. Pucheu. It is certain to become inextricable in other 
cases. 

There has been no lack of evidence in favour of M. 
Pucheu. General Bethouard recalled that, nearly a year 
before the Allied descent on North Africa, M. Pucheu had 
persuaded him to join the dissidents in case of a German 
attempt to occupy North Africa. General Bethouard himself 
was imprisoned and court martialled by Vichy men in 


Morocco, in November, 1942, at the time of the Allied 


invasion. 


When I stood accused of treason and rebellion before the 
tribunal of Meknes I could not help recalling that the first 
person who had incited me to dissidence was precisely the 
Minister of the Interior. 

The same testimony was given by General Giraud, who 
confirmed that in September, 1942, M. Pucheu regarded 
the attentisme of 1940 as dead. 

But this evidence has not done away with the peculiar 


contradiction in M. Pucheu’s attentisme. The witnesses for 


the prosecution as well as the witnesses for the defence have 
undoubtedly stated true facts. But each side has pointed 
to only one side of the medal. The logic of attentisme, even 
in its best version, must at some stage have led to collabora- 
tion with the invader, and to the suppression of resistance. 
This cannot be denied, and M. Pucheu has not been able 
to deny it. But the positive réle which attentisme has 
played in weakening collaboration and sapping the Vichy 
regime cannot be denied either. What the trial at Algiers 
has brought into the open is the dual character of this 
political phenomenon. 


The Date of the Crime 


Another feature of the trial can be described as the 
controversy over the date of the “ original sin” in French 
politics. General Giraud chose November 10, 1942, the date 
of the total occupation of France by the Germans. Those 
who decided not to resist the Germans by that time were 
the Gauleiters of France. For the Gaullists who raised the 
banner of resistance. in June of 1940 the origin of the sin 
goes back, naturally enough, to the birth of the Vichy 
regime, At the Pucheu trial, the two dates have been set 
against each other. To the outsider, this controversy may 
perhaps look like one more hair-splitting heresy hunt. But 
this is not so. Unfortunately, in French politics, the problem 
is very real. Too many passions, sufferings, hopes and 
frustrations have been tied up with the one date or the 
other. General Giraud’s contribution to the trial was in 
essence a discreet but firm call to reconciliation on the 
basis of what may be called the November-1942-coalition. 
To the Gaullists the acceptance of this would seem a2 
resignation from their proud birthright of resistance ; the 
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trial of Pucheu is, in fact, an act in the defence of that 
birthright. 

The controversy over the dates of the “ original sin” of 
capitulation and defeatism does not end here. The Com- 
munists are the most uncompromising accusers of M. 
Pucheu and of attentisme at large. They base their right to 
act in this réle on the indubitable and heroic contribution 
which they have made to the movement of resistance in 
France itself. But did not the Communists themselves play 
a blatantly defeatist part in 1939 and 1940? In his defence, 
M. Pucheu has, as might have been expected, used this 
argument. He admitted that he adopted stern repressive 
measures—special tribunals, concentration camps and execu- 
tions—against resisters from the Communist ranks. But in 
doing so, he pointed out, he merely based his actions on 
the measures previously begun by Daladier’s War Govern- 
ment. Again, M. Pucheu’s reasoning has much legal force, 
however dubious its political validity. M. Grenier, on the 
other hand, concentrated on denying the“ original sin” of 
the Communist Party, and on proving that Communist re- 
sistance to the invader had started long before Russia’s 
entry into the war. The Communists, he said, fought the 
invader right from the collapse in 1940, and not from 
June, 1941, when Russia was attacked by Germany. This 
is no doubt true, if only because the Germans entered 
France with a Nazi distaste for Communists ; but the fact 
remains that the defeatist propaganda of the Communists 
was one of the important factors which brought about 
the collapse itself. This passionate controversy over 
past failures and subsequent rehabilitation takes place 
against a background which is equally tragic to all sides. 
Accusers and defendant, as well as the witnesses for both 
sides, spoke about their families, now hostages in German 
hands. General Giraud appeared in the witness box im- 
mediately after he had received the news of the death of his 
daughter in German internment. M. Grenier told the story 
of Communist martyrology in France, and demanded M. 
Pucheu’s head, while M. Pucheu himself recalled the fate 
of his wife and children, now also in German hands. 

The dilemmas can be seen clearly. There is the tangle 
of law and politics and of attentisme and collaboration ; 
there are the contradictions in attentisme itself. There is 
the intricate controversy over past conduct. Out of each 
of these dilemmas divisions have arisen which cut across 
the whole political structure of France. But where is the 
way out? Very much will depend on the outcome of M. 
Pucheu’s trial. The cry for justice is only too often mixed 
with lust of revenge; and the rejection of revenge may 
only too often mean a denial of justice. Yet some guiding 
principles can probably be set. On strictly legal grounds it 
may be impossible to punish any of the collaborators and 
traitors. On political grounds, it will be impossible to let 
them go unpunished. The punishment should therefore 
have a political rather than a legal character. It may be 
doubted whether courts and tribunals will be able to settle 
the problem without making a travesty of law. But a legisla- 
tive body might probably solve it, for instance, by dis- 
franchising all collaborators and the suspect attenttstes. 
What is necessary to ‘clear the atmosphere of French 
political life is not the guillotine and the concentration 
camp, but the thorough and radical elimination of the 
influence of guilty men in French politics. 


Impoverished Holland 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


HoLLAND has been virtually turned into a province of 
Greater Germany. As such it is the most exposed province 
with a long, open coastline. The districts of South and North 
Holland with the towns of Rotterdam and Amsterdam 
account for more than two-fifths of the total population 
numbering roughly nine million. The district of Zeeland, 
on the other hand, consisting of numerous islands in the 
estuary of the river Schelde, is the most thinly populated 
part of Holland. In the east, the greater part of the Dutch- 
German frontier is moorland. From the west coast to the 
German frontier the average distance is under 70 miles. 
During four years of occupation Holland’s once famous 
wealth of agricultural and industrial production has gone. 
A large part of the rich pastures has been ploughed up for 
the cultivation of cereals, potatoes, sugar beet and oilseeds. 
The world-famous flower and flower bulb plantations 
have to a large extent been turned over -to vegetable 
production. The oilseed crushing mills and the tin 
tefineries dependent on overseas imports are no 
longer working. Generally speaking, the wartime 
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migration of European peoples from the west to the 
east actually begins in Holland. From chance disclosures it 
can perhaps be said that some 400,000, or even 450,000, 
Dutch persons are now employed in Germany, against some 
300,000 at the end of 1942. Some 20,000 young Dutchmen 
are serving in various Waffen SS Divisions of the German 
Wehrmacht, and a few hundred Dutch peasants and artisans 
have been settled in the Warthegau, the Polish provinces 
incorporated by Germany. In addition, a considerable 
number of officers of the Dutch army are still prisoners of 
war in Germany, although it is said that only a small 
number reported to the German authorities in the spring 
of last year, when the Nazis ordered the re-internment of 


‘the released soldiers of the old army. Not all these figures, 


of course, are reliable. But they indicate that a considerable 
part of the active male population is no longer resident in 
Holland. Many Dutchmen have gone into hiding, though 
their numbers are probably exaggerated. Last year, the 
Dutch people openly resisted the Nazi occupation, and then 
the inevitable result was ruthless suppression followed by a 
period of apathy. The resistance tended to be directed against 
the total mobilisation order, which was to be enforced after 
the German model. 

It has been apparent for some time that industrial activity 
declined steadily during the last year. Outwardly, there was 
a distinct tendency for small firms to be concentrated, which, 
however, in the case of the electrical and textile concerns 
was not followed by increased production. Although German 
sources no longer give any information about different 
industries, it can be assumed that industrial equipment is 
being steadily moved to the east, thus, in a sense, following 
the deportation of Dutch workers. In the event of the 
continent being invaded from the west, Dutch production 
would necessarily suffer. It is hardly possible to evacuate 
the population from the coastal districts unless the Nazis 
are prepared to move more than three million people from 
the provinces of South and North Holland into Greater 
Germany. No other part of Holland could take them. 

This may explain the many contradictory statements made 
by the Nazi authorities about the evacuation of the coastal 
districts. At the same time, the armies of occupation have 
been engaged in fortifying vulnerable points of the long 
coastline. All men between the ages of 18 to 35 years are 
liable to compulsory labour; and it is reported that the 
construction of fortifications is particularly active in the 
provinces of Zeeland and South and North Holland. The 
sand dunes, characteristic of the Dutch coast, have become 
vast minefields and the low marshland could easily be 
flooded during an invasion attempt. The Nazis seem deli- 
berately to be scaring the Dutch people with the threat 
of flooding. 

As regards agriculture, vague statements were made that 
the 1943 harvest would provide supplies of foodstuffs suffi- 
cient for the present rations. The cultivation plan for 1944 
again demands an increase in the acreage under flax, sugar 
beet and oilseeds. One thousand tractors have been adapted 
for the use of generator gas, and electric power has been 
used more extensively on the farms, especially for thresh- 
ing. A shortage of labour and fertilisers is the greatest 
difficulty faced by agriculture. This cannot be overcome by 
the changes in agricultural organisation that have taken 
place. The “ Landstand,” equivalent to the Nazi “ Reichs- 
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naehrstand,” has remained ineffective, whereas centralisa- 
tion of the 4,000 different agricultural co-operatives seems 
to have made some progress under Nazi pressure. 

In contrast to the lack of agricultural and industrial in- 
formation, there is a comparative wealth of financial 
statistics. It is, however, significant that since the middle of 
1942 no price indices have been published. The fixed 
prices, as reported by the price control departments, show 
curious differences in agricultural products. Increases range. 
from 30 to 100 per cent during the period from 1939 to 
the end of 1942. For industrial manufactures a price stop 
has nominally been enforced. Quotations on the Amster- 
dam Bourses reveal extraordinary price anomalies in spite 
of the quotation stop which has been imposed after the 
German model. 

At the end of 1943, the total national debt had increased 
to Fl. 10,303 million, against Fl. 8,509 million at the end of 
1942 and Fl. 4,218 million in December, 1939. During the 
same period, the money in circulation rose from FI, 1,152 
million to Fl. 3,424 million, although in April, 1943, roughly 
Fl. 700 mil‘ion in large banknotes were withdrawn from 
legal tender. The holdings of the Central Bank in foreign 
currency, mainly German Treasury bills, were roughly 
Fl. 3,000 million at the end of 1943. This is accounted for 
mainly by the cost of occupation and Germany’s clearing 
debt. The commercial banks again showed a marked in- 
crease in deposits, and savings deposits in savings banks 
and post offices rose from Fl. 921 million at the end of 
1942 to Fl. 1,295 million in December, 1943. This rise is 
in marked contrast to the decline in savings between 1939 
and 1942, which was followed by a very small increase 
during that year. It indicates first that the supply of con- 
sumption goods decreased rapidly during 1943. Moreover, 
the withdrawal of large banknotes apparently induced 
many people to deposit their savings, which had previously 
been carefully hoarded. No definite conclusions can be 
drawn from these financial statistics. The activities of the 
bourses and the money markets are purely nominal ; the 
fixed and stop prices are mainly fictitious. The rise in 
prices, as well as the increase in the notes in circulation, 
corresponds roughly to the situation in Germany, although 
.the increase in the national debt is very much smaller. 
The figures indicate that, in spite of a large black market, 
financial and price control is not altogether ineffective. 
Yet there is no doubt that the process of impoverishment 
is continuing at greater speed. The Dutch have given an 
apt illustration of it by the phrase “Nieuwe orde, leege 
borden,” which means “New order, empty plates.” 


Irish Mercantile Marine 


{FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


It is rather curious that Ireland, an island situated in the 
main Atlantic trade route, should not have developed a 
great shipping industry. Compared with those of other 
countries similarly situated, the Irish mercantile marine 
is of very small dimensions. Among the published estimates 
of invisible exports no income is stated to be derived from 
shipping services, whereas considerable sums are derived 
from portal receipts from foreign shipping. Doubtless, from 
the point of view of pure money cost, in peacetime it is 
cheaper to employ foreign shipping than to build up an 
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Irish merchant fleet. In wartime, however, this dependence 
on external sources of transport has proved extremely 
dangerous. The country might have experienced the horrors 
of famine if steps had not been taken to acquire some Irish- 
owned and Irish-controlled ships. 

By far the largest part of Irish external trade is with 
Great Britain. In respect of this trade little difficulty has 
been experienced. The cross-channel services have been 
adequately maintained. If imports from Great Britain, for 
example coal, are scarce, it is not due to lack of shipping. 
There is, however, considerable direct trade with overseas 
countries,-and it was with the object of carrying on this 
trade that the Irish Shipping Co., Ltd., was formed in 
1941. This company has purchased several ships, unfor- 
tunately at extremely high prices. In spite of the losses 
during the period, the net tonnage of steam vessels on 
the Irish register increased from 21,291 in December, 1939, 
to 34,208 in December, 1943. The ships owned by this 
company are responsible for the Transatlantic service, and 
are operated by three Irish managing companies, which 
use their own ships to trade with Iberian ports. On the 
whole, imports from overseas countries have been sur- 
prisingly well maintained. 

The mere possession of ships is not sufficient to keep 
up trade. Many neutral countries are able to make only 
limited use of their abundant tonnage. The first need is 
adequate crews. It is impossible to praise too highly the 
Irish seamen, many of whom have sacrificed their lives at 
sea. Since the beginning of the war sixteen ships and 
one hundred and thirty-five seamen have been lost as 4 
result of war conditions. The second need is fuel. Here 


_again supplies have been secured only with great difficulty. 


The third need is facilities for repair. Irish Shipping, Ltd., 
realising that facilities available in Dublin would be in- 
adequate, purchased a derclict dockyard and restocked it 
with machinery and equipment. This yard, which is 
operated by a subsidiary of the shipping company, gives 
employment to two hundred men. Another sideline of this 
enterprising concern is marine insurance. The experience 
gained in handling war risks has laid the foundation of an 
underwriting business of the: highest standing. 


Prospect for Peace 


The Irish shipping industry will: not be allowed to 
decline to its pre-war dimensions when peace returns, Mr 
John Leydon, chairman of Irish Shipping, Ltd., has 
recently stated that the Government has decided to keep 
the company alive after the war, when it will be its function 
to maintain a fleet of modern ocean-going ships. Private 
shipping companies will also receive encouragement. Mr 
Leydon hoped for the development of an Irish Shipping 
Federation and a Maritime Board which would work in 
close co-operation with the corresponding bedies in Great 
Britain. A scholarship scheme, under the supervision of 
the Department of Education, has been established to 
ensure that there will always be available an adequate 
supply of deck and engineering: officers. The Maritime 
Institute is doing much to arouse public interest in the 
importance of an Irish mercantile marine. It would appear 
that the lesson learned in the war will not be forgotten, 
and that Eire will not consent to depend in future on 
foreign shipping for her vital external trade. 
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Is | There Enough Oil? 


T= United States is suffering from one of its periodic 
scares of impending oil shortage. The latest scare is 
perhaps the most serious ; it has been fanned by Mr Harold 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and Petroleum Adminis- 
wator. In an article entitled “We Are Running Out of 
Oil,” contributed to the December issue of the American 
Magazine, he painted a hair-raising picture of the evils 
that might befall the United States if it did not make sure 
of adequate supplies of oil. Reserves in the United States 
would last for no more than 14 years. Without adequate 
precautions America would be unable to fight a third world 
war if it came. It would be necessary to conserve stocks 
at home, to make sure of larger supplies abroad, and to 
build up stocks at strategical points. In sum—so the argu- 
ment seems to run—oil is indispensable, among other things, 
as a fuel for the internal-combustion engine, as a lubricant 
and as a source of vital chemicals ; since America’s reserves 
may give out in a few years, it will have to draw supplies 
from abroad ; and as supplies abroad are also limited, it will! 
be essential for America to establish a prior lien on existing 


TABLE I.—ESTIMATED WoRLD’S RESERVES, 1942, AND WorRLD’s 
PropuctTion, 1938 











| World pig : 
or roduc- 
Rvorld | Percent. | Produc- | — tion 
1942 World tion, Expressed 
(thous. Reserves, 1938 as 
1942 (thous. | Percent. 
barrels) | of 1942 
{ | Reserves 
\ i 
20,000,000 36-369 | 1,264,970 2 +325 | 
8,500,000 15 -457 210,000 471 
5,600,000 10 +183 190, 3-393 | 
00, 0-909 22,000 4-420 
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250,000 0-455 ’ 6 -680, 
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40,000 0-073: 0-375, 
1,000 0-002 a 
400,000 0:727 18,000 500 
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i. 0-038 750 3-571 
8,000 0-015 150 1 875 
5,600 0-010 570 10-179 
83,000 0-151 4,300 5-181 
50,000 0-091 400 0 -800 
75,000 0-136 1,000 1 -333 
1,000 0-002 10-000 
ag7000 | 0-849 | 49,200 | 10-438 
Netherlands East Indies (includes , . . 
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Persian Gulf area .............4- 16,450,000 29 -913 115,380 0-701 
Cia sak ising Sau oceuow-eee- a ca 800 eae 
dt ae 54,992,000 |” 100 000 | 2,440,800 | 3-718 





resources as a measure of self-protection. The scare served 
as a prelude to the announcement a month ago that, by way 
of ensuring foreign supplies for the future, the United States 
Government would assist in the development of American 
concessions in Arabia by constructing, at its own expense, a 
pipe-line from the Persian Gulf area to a point on the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Some of the implications of this 
decision are discussed in an article on page 328. 

Table I, submitted to a sub-committee of the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys of the United States Senate 
last August, appears to lend some substance to the scare. 
It shows that, on the basis of production in 1938, America’s 
teserves in 1942 would last only for another 15 years and 
the world’s total reserves for less than twice that number 
of years. On the basis of American production in 1943, 
stmated at about 1,500 million barrels, reserves in the 
United States would give out after 13 years, and, to give 
scope to imagination, if the rest of the world were to run 
a many motor vehicles as America—before the war in 
1938 there were 29,000,000 vehicles in America and only 


14,000,000 elsewhere—the world would soon have pumped 
the last barrel of oil out of the wells. 

There are many experts, such as Dr. Egloff, research 
director of the Universal Oil Products Company, who do 
not share the gloomy views expressed by Mr _ Ickes. 
The reserves that are widely used to calculate when sup- 
plies will give out are not the real reserves at all; 
they are merely “proved” reserves, that is supplies 
that have actually been located. Most of the world’s 
great oil-bearing regions have been found around 
the margins of the seas that fill the depressions between 
continents where these approach each other most closely. 
The three most important of these regions are, first, the 
area lying between the continents of Africa, Europe and 
Asia, with prolific oilfields in Southern Russia, Iran, Iraq, 
Arabia and Egypt; secondly, the area around the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, with its great oilfields 
in the southern part of the United States, Mexico, Venezuela 
and Colombia ; thirdly, the area between South-East Asia 
and Australia with the oil-rich islands of Borneo, Sumatra, 
Java and New Guinea. With the possible exception of the 
United States, these areas have by no means been ex- 
tensively explored—and there may be others not yet dis- 
covered—and their proved reserves bear little relationship 
to actual reserves. 

For example, Mr Wallace Pratt, vice-president of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, drew a picture very 
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different from Mr Ickes’ in an article in the Oil and Gas 
Fourndl of December 30, 1943. He estimated the world’s 
proved reserves at more than 1oo billion barrels, comprising 
20 billions in America, 45 billions in Russia and 
40 billions in other countries within the world’s three great 
oil-bearing regions. In his view, the world’s actual reserves 
exceed many times the known supplies. In this context, the 
future may be envisaged as one of growing consumption 
and expanding proved reserves. There seems to be no need 
—even if this were possible—for an attempt to obtain a com- 
plete survey of the world’s oil resources so long as proved 


TaBLeE II.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CONTROL IN THE 
PRINCIPAL OIL PRODUCING COUNTRIES 


| Percent. of Output Controlled by 
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a) There are British interests in Colombia, but commercial production has not 
yet started. 

(b) On basis of pre-war production. 

(c) In addition, British-French interests controlled 12 per cent., Roumania 12 per 
cent., and other interests 6 per cent 

(ad ) Preliminary estimates by the Oil and Gas Journal. 


resources are equivalent to the requirements of a generation. 
Such a survey, which would involve not merely prospecting 
but drilling on a huge scale, would be extremely costly, 
either to the consumer of oil or, if it is carried out by 
Governments, to the taxpayer. Further, in the midst of a 
period of rapid technical progress, such as the present, it 
is not impossible that the next generation may be able 

“prove” oil reserves more cheaply or to tap different 
sources of energy. There seems no good reason, in fact, why 
the present generation should pay part of the fuel bill 
of the next. 

Even in the United States, the supply position seems to 
be much less desperate than Mr Ickes suggests. In addition 
to the proved reserve of 20 billion barrels in the United 
States, there are, according to Mr Pratt, reserves of gaseous 
oil, or natural gas, equivalent to about 17 million barrels of 
liquid petroleum. Natural gas can be converted into liquid 
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fuel at costs only slightly higher than those involved in the 
conversion of liquid petroleum. America’s proved reserves 
are therefore nearly twice the figure used by Mr Ickes for 
calculating the number of years’ supply at current rates of 
consumption. And even in America, the volume of known 
supplies is by no means equivalent to actual reserves ; these 
could be raised by the simple process of an intensification 
of drilling operations which have been severely reduced 
during the past two years. 

There is, in fact, no justification for the oil scare. There 
is plenty in sight in the United States, and there is enough 
“proved ” oil for the world as a whole, for more than a 
generation. Moreover, there is still great scope for technical 
improvements in the efficiency of utilising oil—much of 
which is still burnt—which will make each barrel go further. 
From an economic standpoint, there seems, therefore, no 
need for a scramble to secure a lien on part of the world’s 
oil resources. Nor is there any justification for the United 
States to stake a claim for a proportion of the world’s proved 
reserves equivalent to its present proportion of world con- 
sumption or to its share of the world’s fleet of cars and 
trucks. Neither of these proportions is a static one, and 
it would be no more unreasonable for other countries to 
suggest the size of the population—that is, potential motor 
transport—as the basis of a share-out. In any case, as Mr 
Pratt suggests, America already controls 20 billion barrels 
of the word’s proved reserves of 40 billion barrels outside 
the United States and Russia—13.3 billions in the Near 
East and 6.7 billions in Latin America. The other half of 
these proved reserves is controlled mainly by British and 
Dutch interests, either singly or in association. Table II, 
based not on proved reserves but on pre-war production 
or, if this is known, on current output, gives a rough and 
ready conspectus of the distribution of control over the 
world’s oil supplies. 

The greater part of the world’s proved oil resources are 
controlled by five countries—America, Great Britain, Russia, 
Holland and Mexico. Three of them—America, Great 
Britain and Holland—control most of the supplies outside 
their own countries ; at present control is in the hands of 
a few large companies—the oil “ empires ”—but apart from 
any informal understandings about marketing these pursue 
their own paths. In view of the great importance of oil as 
a key raw material in peace and in war, there is a strong 
case for an international oil policy embodying two major 
principles. The first is the principle of equal access to raw 
materials contained in article 4 of the Atlantic Charter ; 
equal access, moreover, should mean access at reasonable 
prices to countries deficient in oil. The second is that oil- 
fields should be developed and exploited with due regard 
to the interests of the countries in which they are located. 
It is to be hoped that the international oil conference, to 
be initiated by discussions between the British and American 
Governments, will be guided by these two principles. 


Business Notes 


Railways and Co-ordination 


Last week’s addresses by Lord Royden to the stock- 
holders of the LMS and by Sir Ronald Matthews to those 
of the LNER both serve to stress the abnormality of con- 
ditions prevailing and in consequence of both gross and 
net receipts under a regime of total war. Those who re- 
member conditions of passenger travel before the war will 
not suppose. that an increase of 146 per cent in the average 
passenger train load on the former line can be tolerated 
in peace-time, while the stress which both chairmen lay 
on the need for provisions against abnormal wear and 
tear is a sufficient indication that physical assets are being 
overworked. Incidentally, it is worth noting that, while 
Lord Royden gives the need for provisions additional to 
those permitted under the agreement as the explanation of 
the large appropriations to contingencies, Sir Ronald attri- 
butes the strain largely to the work done for the American 
army. He seems to infer that, since this was not in con- 
templation at the time of the agreement, special provision 
ought to be made by some amendment of its provisions. It 
is presumably because they foresee a very great change, 
once the period of emergency is over, that the companies 
are concentrating their attention upon discussions designed 
to produce a happier state of affairs for the main line rail- 
ways after the war than have existed at any time since 
road transport offered effective competition. Very little is 


said of actual desires cr intentions, but both quote, with 
apparent satisfaction, Lord Leathers’ statement that 


whatever the merits of competition in stimulating enterprise 
and efficiency, it must be evident that, if it is carried so far as 
to undermine the stability of services essential to the community 
and to the commercial interests, its effect will ultimately prove 
damaging to the national interests. 
With this end in view, Lord Royden asks for equality for 
all in any post-war legislation for transport. He states that 
“each type of transport should be so organised as to enable 
it to assume and carry out the obligations attached to the 
performance of public transport,” but he makes no attempt 
to define what these obligations are. He makes only 4 
passing reference to the conversations between various 
types of transport aimed at evolving an agreed policy, but 
Sir Ronald Matthews appears to deplore the existence in 
the road transport industry of so many small units, “most, 
if not all, with a highly individualist outlook.” In this 
connection, Sir Edward Cadogan, addressing Wednesday’s 
Great Western meeting, stressed the need for the assumption 
by all road hauliers, performing more than purely local 
services, of responsibilities: appropriate to a public service. 


x 


These indications ought, probably, to be read in con- 
junction with the fact that both chairmen make a glancing 
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reference to the standard revenue. Sir Ronald accepts as 
helpful the resolution of the London and North-Eastern 
Stockholders’ Association, whose declared aim is to obtain 
the standard revenue in post-war years, while Lord Royden 
reminds stockholders that the agreement provides that time 
will be given before the transfer to normal conditions to 
adjust the level of charges. Further, in this connection he 
mentioned that Parliament had placed on record the 
standard revenue provisions of the Act of 1921. It is cer- 
tainly excusable if these statements conjure up in the minds 
of some observers a fear that the immediate objective of 
the railways is a closed transport industry, relying for its 
prosperity on high charges. Such an arrangement must 
not only be a deterrent to industrial development but, 
over any extended period, restrictive of the revenues of 
transport itself. 


BIS Activities 


Apart from the wider sweeps of its economic review— 
these must be deferred for later consideration—the report 
of the Bank for International Settlements for the year to 
March 31, 1943, gives an interesting account of the cur- 
rent activities of the bank. The main feature revealed by 
the accounts is their contraction. The total turnover last 
year fell to about two-thirds of that in 1941-42. This was 
largely due to the scrupulous adherence by the Bank to the 
principles of strict neutrality applied since the outbreak of 
the war, and to the tightening of the economic control 
exercised by most countries. The most marked reduction 
occurred in the volume of gold operations. Within this 
contraction, however, there was a recrudescence of activity 
in the settlement of international postal payments against 
gold sight deposits maintained for this purpose with the 
BIS. Gold sight deposit accounts are in operation for 
twenty-six central banks or international institutions. They 
provide a machinery of high flexibility and great technical 
advantage since any fractional amount of fine gold can be 
transferred by a mere book entry. In solving the technical 
questions involved in operating these gold accounts, the BIS 
has had to take account of the fact that each gold commit- 
ment has to be locally defined, since gold in one centre 
cannot be regarded as exactly the equivalent in value to the 
same weight of gold in another centre. The BIS makes 
this important technical point in the hope that it may be 
of interest now that the idea of an international unit of 
account more or less connected with gold has again been 
put forward. Operations for facilitating the financing of 
international trade are still limited to small amounts, though 
the BIS has placed credits at the disposal of neutral central 
banks for this purpose. The BIS arranges reciprocal 
credits between different central banks, and these allow 
the covering of exchange risks which could not 
be normally provided by forward exchange  trans- 
actions. The BIS hopes that these special arrangements 
may prove particularly useful in a disturbed post-war period 
before the ordinary credit machinery has begun to function 
regularly once more. The BIS acts as bankers for the Red 
Cross organisations. Such activities, restricted as they are 
to a place of absolute neutrality, are among those most in 
harmony with the general aims of the bank. In the field of 
statistics and economic studies, the BIS maintains its excel- 
lent work. In addition to its annual report, the BIS has 
continued to publish collections of exchange restrictions and 
other current regulations concerning monetary matters, and 
has found these publications to be in great demand. 


* x * 


Bank Loans for Industry 


The joint stock banks’ concern with the problem of 
post-war industrial finance, which was apparent in a 
number of the chairmen’s speeches published earlier this 
year, has this week taken rather more concrete form in 


a step taken by the Midland Bank. Some time ago this 


bank established an internal committee on post-war business 
problems. This week it announced the appointment of one 
of its joint general managers, Mr Alexander Woods, to 
take charge of this part of the bank’s activities. The scope 
of his responsibilities was broadly indicated in the chair- 
man’s statement last January—namely 


to furnish the fullest possible support for promising enter- 
prises under good auspices—support which shall be based 
as much upon the character, integrity and business capacity 
of the borrower as upon the extent and nature of his own 
resources. 
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Facilities will be given for a rather longer period than the 
normal run of banking accommodation. They will not be 
repayable on demand and will command moderate rates of 
probably under 5 per cent. The principal objective will be 
to re-establish or to start in business the modest enterprise 
to which short-term finance would be of little use. The 
help will be given as part of the Midland Bank’s direct 
service and not through a specialised subsidiary. It will take 
the form of loans and not of actual participation in equity 
capital. It is stated by the Midland Bank that the re- 
settlement in civilian life of men discharged from the Forces 
is already calling for such facilities and that in a number of 
cases such loans have been granted. 


x a x 


Selling the Goods 


The “ take-it-or-leave-it” attitude in the marketing of 
British goods abroad, which persisted during the inter-war 
year, when other exporting countries adopted more modern 
methods, has no doubt been one factor limiting the volume 
of exports. The need for the introduction of more scientific 
methods and for paying greater attention in design to the 
tastes and requirements of prospective customers, has again 
been stressed in a pamphlet issued by Hambros Bank, 
Limited, on “Some Aspects of International Trade.” It 
expresses the wholly legitimate view that there remains a 
wide range of British products which, if designed according 
to tastes and competently marketed, could command large 
sales in the United States. As a specific suggestion it is 
recommended that, in view of the size and geographical 
diversity of the market of the United States, British ex- 
porters should conform to the methods of American market- 
ing experts and substitute zone marketing for the present 
practice cf central marketing from New York. 


In the United Kingdom there seems to be a widespread 
tendency to regard the United States as one market, capable 
of being worked by a single agent in New York. American 
manufacturers, however, who ought to know, think other- 
wise, and base their distributing organisation on the know- 
ledge that the country comprises at least nine major and 
largely independent markets, each with its own characteristic 
and distinctive features. 


The main significance of this common-sense suggestion is 
that it needs to be made. 


x x *x 


Joint Production Committees: 


Sir Stafford Cripps is a firm believer in “ industrial 
democracy,” and in an address to the Industrial Welfare 
Society on Tuesday he expressed the hope that the wartime 
joint production committees might become a means of 
realising this principle. It is difficult to make any generalisa- 
tions about joint production committees. Some are good, 
some bad, and some—probably the majority—are in- 
different. That is to say, they meet regularly, in accordance 
with the terms of their constitution, and discuss broad 
questions about output, welfare and factory discipline ; but 
there may not be any real co-operation between managerial 
and workers’ representatives, and no great success in en- 
listing the interest or support of the factory workers as a 
whole for the committee’s work. Sir Walter Citrine, in the 
February issue of The TUC in Wartime, states that 
there are now about 3,000 committees in the country, and 
that, while many are doing excellent work, “ sometimes the 
employers have side-tracked the committees on to questions 
of welfare and absenteeism.” Such tendencies are unfortu- 
nate, not only because they tend to obscure the objects for 
which the committees were set up—to increase and improve 
output—but because they may make the committees un- 
popular or aut of touch with the rank and file of the workers. 
The principles underlying production committees are excel- 
lent. Both now, and after the war, it is essential to raise pro- 
ductivity in British industry. Productivity is not only a 
matter of tools, but of human interest and incentives. The 
Bossom mission attributed the higher output per head in 
the United States building industry, among other reasons, 
to the greater interest which the American operative took 
in output. Great interest in production is found in the 
Soviet Union, where, indeed, individual enthusiasm has often 
outstripped technical efficiency. Production committees can 
play an important part in stimulating the individual 
worker’s interest in output, and thereby increasing his 
efficiency, but it is essential that the workers’ representa- 
tives on the committee should be taken into the manage- 
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ment’s confidence, and enabled to act as an effective link 
between management and workers, with adequate methods 
of “reporting back ” the decisions and deliberations of their 
meetings. 


x * * 


Share Dealing Licences 


As was mentioned on page 317 of The Economist last 
week, the regulations for the grant of a principal’s licence 
to deal in shares, required by the Prevention of Fraud 
(Investments) Act, include an extremely searching ques- 
tionnaire. There is considerable internal evidence that the 
Board of Trade has availed itself of the experience of the 
Stock Exchange in this matter, and there seems little 
possibility that truthful answers to the questions asked 
will fail to reveal any past or present actions or associations 
which ought to put the Board’s representative upon enquiry. 
Question 15 requires the disclosure of any person, not 2 
partner in the business, who will have any measure of 
control over the business. Any weakness in the position 
appears to arise from the difficulty of checking the accuracy 
and sufficiency of the statements made, and this is par- 
ticularly true of the requirements of Question 15. It is 
probably not difficult to ensure that the past history of 
anyone known in the profession shall be available to the 
Board of Trade (the London Committee already requires 
members to obtain permission before signing references of 
an applicant for licence), but, unless a principal’s licence is 
refused to those without a period of experience, it will be 
difficult to prevent those whom it is desired to exclude, from 
setting up people with no record, or an untarnished one, to 
trade for them. It is to be supposed, however, that the first 
effect of the new regulations will be to push those who are 
unable, or unwilling, to join one of the recognised Stock 
Exchanges to join the Association of Stock and Share 
Dealers. It therefore becomes imperative to make certain 
that this and any other bodies who are granted recognition 
under the Act, including, of course, the Stock Exchanges, 
shall see to it that the requirements for admission to 
membership and the conduct of their own members are 
maintained at whatever standard is considered necessary 
fer the protection of the investing public. 


t * * 


Electricity Distribution 


The latest body to put forward views on the future 
organisation of electricity distribution is the London and 
Home Counties Joint Electricity Authority. Perhaps be- 
cause it started the present series of recommendations with 
suggestions which were felt in many quarters to be little 
short of expropriation, it puts forward little in the way 
of new proposals. Its report consists mainly of a criticism 
of the memoranda of the supply associations and the Incor- 
porated Municipal Electrical Association, recently published 
and dealt with in The Economist on December 4, 1943, and 
February 5th. Its most concrete suggestion appears to be 
that charges should be raised, or their reduction deferred, 
in areas at present possessing a sufficient service in. order 
to finance the extension of supply to areas where supply is 
deficient. It expresses the view that it would be a grievous 
wrong to the public to suggest that a national or regional 
plan to bring an increasingly efficient and helpful electricity 
service to the whole nation should only be accepted upon 
the condition that it brought benefits also to existing areas. 
No responsible body appears to have advanced this sug- 
gestion. What has been stated is that sweeping changes 
ought to be made only if they will benefit the consumer 
and that it is impossible to contemplate with equanimity 
plans for the extension of cheap electricity to rural areas. 
at the cost of raising charges elsewhere. The standardisation 
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of charges for electric supply is definitely undesirable in 
the general interest. Compared with the vague aspirations 
of the JEA, the comments of Sir Alexander Roger to the 
sharehoiders of Midland Electric Corporation are refresh- 
ingly direct and helpful. He makes two main points. 
Having given general support to the McGowan Report, he 
says that an undertaking 


should not be so large as to remove local interest and per- 
sonal enthusiasm nor so small as to exclude the probability 
of a reasonable variety of load. Size of an area alone is not an 
adequate reason for change. 


It appears that Sir Alexander is rather opposed to change: 
except insofar as it is necessary to secure areas of a size 
giving a sufficient diversity to keep charges low, but it is to 
be noted that he is averse to change wherever the ownership 
and control now lies. He sums up his attitude by saying 


free open and friendly rivalry is the ground where efficiency 
grows to the best advantage. Without rivalry efficiency dies. 


x * * 


Retailers’ Coupon Capital 


_Last week, in his remarks to shareholders, Col. Cohen, 
chairman of Lewis’s, Ltd., made two allegations concerning 
a lack of balance in the clothing coupon scheme which calli 
for consideration. The first is. that down-pointing of articles 
leads to a cumulative diminution of the retailer’s coupon 
capital ; the second that insufficient allowance is made for 
the many sources of coupon leakage, and that there is a 
serious risk that the whole coupon system may be getting 
out of balance, there being too many coupons in the hands 
of producers and too few in those of retailers. This week 
Mr A. E. Cowper, chairman of Wm. Whiteley, states “no 
matter how carefully we allocate them (the coupons) we 
cannot avoid the risk from many sources of wastage and 
consequent loss of buying power.” As to the first of Col. 
Cohen’s suggestions, it is quite clear that the down-pointing 
of, say, stockings does not reduce the retailer’s power to 
replace his stock of that particular article. It is only if he 
wishes to buy goods whose point value has not been 
reduced that the shrinkage in coupon capital affects the 
volume of his total purchasing power. As to the second 
allegation, it is perhaps not improbable that the various 
sources of leakage together account for losses in excess of 
the 2 per cent allowance made by the Board of Trade. 
plus additional special grants. But this leakage arises largely 
from carelessness or misfeasance committed by members of 
the retailer’s own staff. It is a little difficult to see how the 
Board of Trade could be open-handed about granting allow- 
ances in respect of such losses as long as its object is, in 
fact, to reduce consumption. It would also appear improb- 
able that, in view of the gradual reduction in the allocation 
of clothing coupons to each individual, the proportion be- 
tween present stocks of rationed goods and current potential 
turnover can be markedly inferior to that which existed 
when clothes rationing was first introduced. 


* * * 


Selective Buying 


The rigid limitation of the coupon capital of the 
individual retailer has, of course, disadvantages for him 
which are not necessarily inherent in a corresponding 
limitation of the total of sales by all retailers. It imposes 
very strict limits upon the ability of one retailer to attract 
custom from another, and it means that the retailer who 
makes a “bad” buy has no reserve of coupon capital out 
of which to procure goods which are in greater demand 
until he has contrived to sell the unwanted ones. This factor 
has almost certainly been of growing importance during 
the past year. It seems that the first reaction of the public 
to clothes rationing was to buy what was on offer for fear 
that supplies should be shorter still. It was only after, what 
appears to many observers, an astonishingly long period 
that buying became highly selective. With a reasonable 
assurance that supplies would be maintained:-at or about the 
existing level, but that there was little hope of an increase 
in coupons, people became more insistent than ever upon 
quality, and at the same time regained part of their deter- 
mination to obtain as nearly as possible just what they 
desired. This may mean, both that a larger part of the 
retailer’s stock tends to remain with him, and that customers 
expect a larger selection than they did during the early 
months of rationing. If this is so, it would explain in part 
the belief of the retailer that he is short of coupon capital. 
But that is not to say that the Board of Trade scheme is in 
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danger of breaking down. So far as the public can be per- 
suaded to accept them, it is, presumably, the intention of 
the authorities to make goods already in the shops attrac- 
tive by withholding others, to avoid an increased use of 
goods and services. As soon as a more expansionist policy is 
possible, the Board of Trade can replenish the retailer’s 
stocks by instructing the banks to grant credits of an 
agreed amount on all coupon accounts. As to the complaint 
that there are excessive goods in the hands of the producer, 
that may be an official miscalculation at this stage, but it 
will, sooner or later, be an essential preliminary to any 
expansion in the sales of rationed goods to the public. 





* x *« 


Clothing Trade Concentration 


The concentration of clothing production has recently 
been reviewed, in view of current demand for labour. It 
has been decided that the clothing industry must release 
more of its workers for vital work. The average release of 
labour to be made by concentration was originally fixed, 
when the schemes began in July, 1942, at between 20 and 
25 per cent of the numbers employed in June, 1942. This 
percentage is to be increased in all sections of the trade 
except children’s wear. The system of designation of firms 
has been almost entirely superseded by the concentration 
arrangements. A small number of firms still remain on 
the designated list, but these, and undesignated firms, will 
now be able to apply for nucleus certificates, either indi- 
vidually or in groups. Only some parts of London are 
operating concentration schemes, but the rest of the area 
is to submit proposals, to bring the whole of London into 
line with the other clothing producing centres. The 
recent new call-up for the Armed Forces must 
inevitably be made up from civilian production, and 
some contribution should be made by the clothing industry. 
None the less, it is difficult to see why, in the light 
of these new arrangements, the restrictions in the design 
of men’s clothing were lifted. Extra pockets and buttonholes 
need more labour, so it seems unlikely that these will appear 
at any rate in mass-produced suits. Possibly the customer 
will be content with his utility suit if it has turn-ups. 
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Workers’ Incomes 


The February issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette 
gives the results of the latest of the six-monthly censuses of 
earnings in industry relating to the first pay-week of July, 
1943. A table on page 356 gives average earnings in different 
industrial groups for that week, and compates them with 
earnings in the same industries in October, 1938, and 
January, 1943. Average earnings in all industries rose by 
63 per cent between January and July, 1943, when they 
were 76 per cent above the level of October, 1938. Less 
than half the increase since October, 1938—in fact, only 
about 30 per cent—is due to higher wage rates. The re- 
mainder is due to longer working hours, the extension of 
piece-work and higher output, and changes in the propor- 
tions of men, women, boys and girls employed in different 
industries and occupations. Average weekly working hours 
in July, 1943—these are given for the first time since the 
outbreak of war—were 73 per cent greater than in October, 
1938 ; for men the increase was about 11 per cent, for 
women 53 per cent, for boys nearly 5 per cent, and for 
girls about one per cent. Earnings have risen more than pro- 
portionately to the longer working hours which command 
special rates of pay. Changes in the distribution of em- 
ployment—that is the movement of workers from relatively 
low-paid occupations into the more highly paid munition 
industries—also accounted for a substantial proportion of 
the rise in earnings ; if the distribution had been the same 
in July, 1943, as it was in October, 1938, the average rise in 
earnings would have been 65 per cent, compared with the 
actual increase of 76 per cent. The importance of the 
difference between the rise in wage rates and actual earnings 
is that many of the special factors responsible for it, such 
as overtime, will cease to operate after the war. 


; * ~~ * 
Retailers and Road Layout 

A Retailers’ Advisory Committee on Town Planning 
was formed recently at the suggestion of the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning. The types of retail distributors 


represented are independent stores, department stores, mul- 
tiple stores and co-operative societies. The committee’s main 
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report has not yet been made, but it has issued a memo- 
randum for consideration by the Ministry of War Trans- 
port Committee on Design and Layout of Roads in Built-up 
Areas, of which Sir Frederick Cook is chairman. The report 
does not advocate any new or original design in the planning 
of shopping streets. Shoppers’ convenience is the standard 
which best serves the retailers’ end, and the recommenda- 
tions do no more than embody features of existing shop- 
ping centres. Streets with continuous shops on both sides 
are preferred, and, despite the accident rate in such streets, 
the retailers want them to be thoroughfares. Arcades and 
shops grouped round open spaces and squares, and centres 
where access is on foot only are mentioned briefly and 
turned down. Retailers want main shopping streets to have 
public transport running through them; roads which are 
narrow rather than wide; foot paths between 8 and 18 
feet wide; controlled crossings for safety; back service 
roads for loading and unloading; and provision for “ stand- 
ing” and parking cars. The main consideration of the 
shopping public is to see quickly what retailers in the 
locality are offering for sale before deciding on its purchases. 
For this reason, the more concentrated the centre, the better. 
Pavements should be wide enough to hold the shop-gazers 
and passers-by without overflow into the road. Perhaps 
the shop fronts could be arranged on each side of a con- 
tinuous pavement, which would be closed to traffic. The 
principles of market layout could prove of value to the 
shopper, and his safety would be better safeguarded. The 
main reason for the conservatism of the report is the re- 
tailers’ fear of the loss they might incur through inadequate 
compensation if fundamental changes were made in the 
layout of shopping centres. 


* * x 


Palestine and Iraq Currencies 


The reports of the Palestine and Iraq Currency Boards, 
each covering the year to March 31, 1943, bring further 
evidence of the exceptional pace of monetary expansion in 
the Middle East. In Palestine, the circulation of notes and 
coins at the end of last March amounted to £P26,487,674, 


compared with £P14,216,635 a year ago and £P8,541,635 in | 


1940. Accounting for this rapid expansion of the circula- 
tion the report states that 


new high levels in industrial production were attained during 
1942-43, while agricultural production was intensified in all 
directions . . . . the dominating factor in the economic 
situation was the high level of expenditure of the Armed 
Forces, which resulted in an unprecedented boom in employ- 
ment and industrial production. 


The report goes on to admit that the supply situation 
was difficult throughout the year and that the shortage of 
goods, combined with the high level of aggregate money 
incomes, resulted in an inflationary tendency of prices; 
wholesale prices advanced by 22 per cent and retail prices 
by 13 per cent during the year. The expansion in circulation 
was balanced by an increase in the sterling investments 
of the Currency Board. 

* 


The gist of the Iraq Currency Board’s report is almost 
an exact replica of the Palestine Board’s. The circulation of 
notes and coin, on March 31, 1943, waS 26,290,807 Iraq 
dinars, compared with 12,760,789 a year previously. The 
rate of expansion was therefore rather greater than in 
Palestine, namely a 106 per cent increase in the latest year, 
against 86 per cent. The report points out that 


this very large expansion was due to an acceleration in the 
general rise in prices, combined with large capital expenditure 
by the Allied nations in Iraq and the tendency to hold larger 
cash reserves as a store of value. These tendencies were rein- 
forced by the severe restriction in imports inevitably imposed 
by war conditions and the resultant tion in available 
goods and property. The wholesale price index rose from 
352 to 603 during the course of the year. 


As in the case of Palestine, the increase in the Iraq 
currency was balanced by the Board’s larger holdings of 
sterling securities. 


* * * 


Fiduciary Issue Raised 


Another £50 million increase in the Bank of England’s 
fiduciary issue was announced this week. This carries the 
total to £1,150 million. The note circulation had, by Wednes- 
day of this week, reached £1,090,601,022, and but for the 
reinforcement caused by the creation of new notes, would 
have left the reserve of unissued notes in the banking 
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department at £9,640,696. The full list of changes in the 
fiduciary circulation since the beginning of the war is given 
in the following table :— 
CHANGES IN Fipucrary IssuE SINCE 1939 
(£ millions) , 
No. of 


Weeks’ 
Interval 
Between 
From To Changes . 
1939—September 5......... 300 580 pb 
1940—June 12............. 580 630 40 
1941—April 30 ............. 630 680 46 
re 680 730 18 
December 3.......... 730 = 780 13 
1942—April 22............. 780 830 20 
TWIG. 0.062 6-50 00000s 830 880 14 
December 3.......... 880 950 18 
1943—April 14............. 950 1,000 19 
October 6............ 1,000 1,050 25 
December 7.......... 1,050 1,100 9 
1944—March 7....:........ 1,100 1,150 13 


The interval between each increase has again been narrowing 
of late. The last £100 million, covered in 22 weeks, has 
been the speediest part of the wartime expansion in the 
fiduciary issue. 


* * 


Coal Wages Proposals 


The Government’s proposals for the “general over- 
haul” of wages in the coal-mining industry have been 
announced. Under the new scheme, which will have to 
be accepted by both sides, the only flat rate addition to 
wages would be the cost of living bonus (at present 2s. 8d. 
per shift). Day wage workers would have the other flat 
rate advances (which at present amount to 4s. 6d. per shift) 
and the ascertainment and other percentages consolidated 
into the day wage. Piece-workers would have in addition 
to their basic piece-rate wages the existing ascertainment 
and other percentages, which would be further increased 
by the percentage which 4s. 6d. bears to the district 
minimum shift wage. The new piece-rate would ensure that, 
for the same output, there would be no reduction in piece- 
rate earnings: in most cases there would be an appreciable 
increase in earnings. The Government suggest that the 
revised rates and the existing minima should be continued 
until December, 1947, at which date either side might give 
six months’ notice of amendment or termination of the 
agreement. The Government is prepared to give an under- 
taking to continue, for the period stated, a system on the 
lines of that now provided by the Coal Charges Order, 
and to maintain the price of coal at a level which would 
ensure a reasonable credit balance for the industry. 


Company Result 


Lamport and Holt Line (Shipping). 


Years to December 31, 
-—- 1942 - 

Operating profit after taxation........... 164,984 94,788 82,604 + 
Interest on investments, etc.............- 19,468 16,960 17,844 
Total profits after taxation .............. 184,452 111,748 100,448 
Depreciation of fleet. .............2+54-- 100,000 75,000 50,000 
Pension scheme and fees ...........+..-. 9,978 9,819 9,911 
Ordinary stock :— 

DECC RLT akecksbsashassexueebesss 74,474 26,929 40,537 

ENED: 55.5555 scan beeaseo esses 65 26,784 26,784 35,712 

0, eee 16-7 6:0 9:1 

CCL cacneshse esas onahe tess 6 6 8 
CEG NINE 5. 5nnsc saw c cen seveses srs 202,957 203,102 207,927 


Bek Be MANNS. 2 noc cccccccscsecvescces 439,510 202,285 267,548 
Net inter-company items..............-- Dr. 6,213 Dr. 20,017 Dr. 33,642 
Net liquid assetst ..............ee0ee005 1,842,720 2,416,194 2,543,677 


Gross liquid assets...........eeeseeeeee 2,391,334 3,001,018 3,229,372 


Tonnage replacement reservet ........... 1,574,856 1,977,756 
Sundry debtors .........0:.e cece e eee 316,601 884,508 565,080 


+ Including credit in the Government tonnage replacement account of £394,600 
in 1941, £475,200 in 1942, and £522,700 in 1943. 


¢ In 1943 £100,000 was transferred from taxation reserve, previously included under 
creditors, to contingencies reserve which is, however, still classed as a current liability. 


The additional 2 per cent dividend of 1943 is described as 
paid out of interest earned on unused insurance recoveries. 
It is only possible because earlier losses have reduced the neces- 
sary provision for depreciation and the decision to be liberal is 
of doubtful prudence. 

The 6s. 8d. units of ordinary stock, standing at 14s. 73d. ex 
dividend, yield £3 12s. 11d. per cent, 





2,199,552 * 
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LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
FURTHER INCREASE IN TRAFFICS 
LORD ROYDEN’S SPEECH 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of the London Midland and Scottish Rail- 
way Company was held at Euston Station, 
London, N.W.1, on the 3rd instant. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Royden, C.H., chair- 
man of the company, in the course of his 
speech, said: — 

Turning to the results of the year’s work- 
ing which are set out in the report and 
accounts; the total net revenue of 
£15,686,000 for 1943 and that of £15,590,000 
for 1942 are made up thus: — 


1943 1942 
£ £ 
Annual amount 
receivable under 
the control 
agreement 
Dividends from 


investments in 
road transport 


14,750,000 14,750,000 


undertakings ... 500,000 507,000 
Northern Counties 
Railway _(Ire- 
land) ... a 237,000 259,000 
Sundry other 
items outside the 
control account 199,000 74,000 
£15,686,000 £15,590,000 


Of this sum the amount receivable under 
the agreement with HM Government is at 
a fixed rate per annum and the dividends 
from road transport investments are fairly 
constant. These two items account for 
97 per cent. of the total. The other two are 
more variable. The income from the 
Northern Counties Railway in Ireland has 
fallen a little below the 1942 figure, but is 
satisfactory when compared with the very 
poor results prior to the war. Sundry 
items are £125,000 better than in 1942. The 
possible variations in total year by year 
during the period of control are thus not 
important and the net increase of £96,000 
over 1942 indicates this. 

As in 1941 and 1942, the sum of £400,000 
has been set aside for war-time contingencies, 
and after meeting debenture interest and 
dividends on the guaranteed and preference 
stocks, there remains a credit balance of 
£2,467,000. This enables the board to 
recommend to you a dividend of 2} per 
cent. on the ordinary stock—the same as 
that paid last year—and to carry forward 
£87,000. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


The advance in 1942 of: £4,000,000 from 
the Trust Fund for arrears of maintenance 
was repaid during the year, and the fund 
now stands at £21,700,000. It represents 
the estimated arrears of maintenance work 
which have accumulated during the war and 
is calculated on the average expenditure and 
Provisions of the years 1935-6-7 varied by 

appropriate alterations in quantities of 
assets and in prices, but at this stage with- 
out allowance for abnormal wear and tear 
= to additional usage and war-time condi- 
ns. 

Under the Government agreement the 
allowance for abnormal wear and tear is not 
in the first instance charged against the con- 
trol account. It remains for settlement after 
the period of control comes to an end. The 
Sustained drive to meet the immense 
demands for transport has had its inevitable 
efect on our property. On repairs of 
locomotives alone we have spent to date a 
very large sum in excess of the amount 
chargeable on the mere pre-war basis. This 
outlay has substantially increased the num- 


ber of locomotives available’ for train work- 
ing. Old rolling stock which would other- 
wise have been broken up has been recon- 
ditioned uneconomically, black-out condi- 
tions and new uses of rolling stock have 
caused damage requiring special repairs, and 
carriage interiors have been badly injured. 
These are some of the items which are not 
provided for in the Trust Fund. Indeed, 
they have depleted it insofar as the cost of 
them has, for the time being, in whole or 
part, been paid for out of that fund. 


MATTER FOR FUTURE ADJUSTMENT 


Recoupment of this outlay which has 
been incurred to enable the war-time traffic 
to be moved is a matter for future adjust- 
ment. Another unknown quantity, and a 
liability yet to be met, is the cost of the 
damage caused by enemy action. No 
separate provision is made for it in the 
balance sheet, as until Parliament has 
sanctioned the legislation necessary to deal 
with it, we do not know what we must 
provide. 

These are the chief considerations which 
have actuated your board in continuing to 
build up the contingency fund which, with 
their year’s addition of £400,000 out of net 
revenue, amounts to {£2,082,000, and we 
have a further buffer in the general reserve 
ane which has stood at £2,075,000 since 
1920. 

The renewal funds total £33,000,000, 
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but they are held for specific requirements 
which will mature in due course. 


LINE OPERATION 


During 1943, traffic, both freight and 
passenger, has further increased in spite of 
even greater obstacles, such as increasing 
shortage of staff in the key operating grades, 
abnormal periods of foggy weather, and the 
epidemic of sickness that swept the country 
towards the close of the year. It is a 
remarkable proof of the efficiency of our 
organisation and it is a tribute to the devo- 
tion and loyalty of the vast majority of the 
members of our staff that they remained 
quite undaunted by these handicaps. 

In 1943 we moved 10,600 million of 
ton-miles of freight-train traffic, an increase 
of 3,760 million over the 12 months before 
the war. This large increase is more 
readily appreciated if described as being at 
the rate of 10 million ton-miles day by day 
throughout the year. The loaded wagon 
miles for 1943 were 1,725 million, an in- 
crease of 410 million over the 12 months 
before the war. The empty wagon miles 
were actually less, the reduction being in 
part due to the fact that the wagons of the 
railway companies and those of private 
owners were used in common, and in part 
to a quicker turn-round of the wagons 
generally. I hope that the turn-round will 
be further improved this year, as every hour 
saved in loading and unloading a wagon is 
a valuable contribution to the war effort. 

The passenger traffic also increased con- 
siderably, both in numbers and in length 
of journeys, the passenger-miles in 1943 
being 70 per cent. greater than before the 
war. On the other hand, the passenger 
train-miles were 31 per cent. less than 
before the war, and so the average passen- 
ger train load was 146 per cent. greater. 

Railway travel now places a considerable 
strain on one’s physical powers of endur- 
ance, not to speak of one’s powers of re- 
sistance to irritation. The figures that you 











Despite wartime difficulties and the absence of over 5,000 
members of the staff the ‘‘PEARL’’ home service was 
continued throughout 1943. The extent of this service is 
indicated by the year’s figures. 


£ 6,617,995 
£129,898,185 


BONUSES, !" the Ordinary Branch a bonus of £1 per £100 assured 
es Was declared on policies entitled to participate in full profits 
that become claims by death or maturity during 1944. 

In the Industrial Branch a bonus has been declared on policies, with certain 
exceptions, effected before Ist February, 1937, that become claims by death or 
maturity during 1944. Up to date a total sum of over £7,430,140 has been allocated 
for bonuses to policyholders in this Branch. The bonus for 1940, 1941 and 1942 
in both Branches is continued unchanged for claims during 1944. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


Our Agents acting for the National Amalgamated Approved Society made 1,501,369 
benefit payments totalling £1,195,739 at members’ homes during 1943. 
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have just heard not only explain the cause 
of this discomfort, but probably induce a 
feeling of wonder as to how the railways 
manage to carry on as well as they do in the 
provision they make for ordinary travel. 

There is, however, another and a less 
pleasing side to the picture. The deteriora- 
tion in moral standards continues. Theft 
shows no signs of decrease in spite of every 
precaution that we can devise. The black 
market and the receivers of stolen goods 
who keep it supplied are the principal cause. 
Thieving has reached such lengths that it 
is now impossible to provide any easily 
removable articles, such as towels and soap, 
without immediately losing them. Another 
regrettable and generally futile form of theft 
consists in taking the electric lamps, the 
voltage of which is so low as to make them 
perfectly useless for anything else but the 
work for which they are designed. It is 
just thieving for thieving’s sake. Even more 
difficult to understand than that is the men- 
tality of those who apparently find pleasure 
in slashing the upholstery and breaking win- 
dows and carriage fittings. The amount of 
such damage is very considerable indeed. It 
has now reached disturbing proportions, and 
so far we have not been able to find the 
means of stopping it, 


LOCOMOTIVES AND ROLLING STOCK 


I have mentioned earlier the heavy ex- 
penditure we have had to incur on abnor- 
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mal locomotive repairs in order to secure 
the maximum availability of locomotives. 
In 1943 the average net addition to our 
operating stock of locomotives to cope with 
the extra traffic was only 1.3 per cent., 
compared with the position at the outbreak 
of war, but we raise this to an effective 
increase of 6.7 per cent. by reducing the 
number out of service for repairs. This is, 
I think, judged by any standards, a 
remarkable performance. 

In order to secure the greatest possible 
measure of efficiency in all forms of trans- 
port, legislation’ for the post-war period 
should deal with transport as a whole and 
on a basis of equality for all. Such legis- 
lation should require, inter alia, that each 
type of transport should be so organised 
as to enable it to assume and carry out 
the obligations attached to the perform- 
ance of public transport. It is also highly 
important that there should be equality of 
treatment in the incidence of track costs. 
Meanwhile the railway companies are dis- 
cussing these and other matters with other 
transport undertakers with a view to the 
formutation of an agreed policy. A further 
question of first importance is that of 
common user of all wagons and discus- 
sions are taking place with the owners of 
the private wagons on how best common 
user can be achieved, whilst at the same 
time meeting the needs of the traders own- 
ing and using them. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





MIDLAND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
FOR POWER DISTRIBUTION LIMITED 


FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRY 





NEED FOR AGREED POLICY 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON ESSENTIALS FOR EFFICIENCY 


The forty-sixth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Midland Electric Corporation 
for Power Distribution Limited will be 
held, on the 15th instant, at the Adelphi 
Hotel, Liverpool. 


The following is the statement issued - 


by the chairman of the company, Sir 
Alexander Roger, K.C.LE., with the 
report : — 

Publication of the company’s accounts 
remains prohibited under the Defence 
Regulations, but permission is still given 
to shareholders to inspect a copy at the 
head office of the company after giving not 
less than seven days’ notice in writing of 
their intention so to do. 

The same regulations do not allow me 
to comment in detail on the past year’s 
working, but I am permitted to give you 
the assurance that your company continues 
to make progress, and that the value of 
your investment has been maintained. The 
company’s transmission and supply sys- 
‘tems have been kept in good order, and 
proper provision has been made for 
depreciation. 


DIVERGENT VIEWS 


My comments last year included a 
general review of the steady development 
and wide expansion of our industry as a 
whole. They were characterised as a 
vigorous defence of private enterprise 
which I based on an impressive record of 
accomplishment. I take no exception to 
this view. Since then suggestions have 
been made, from platform and press, for 
shaping the destiny of electricity supply, 
and various reports on the subject have 
been published. These reports agree that 
the industry as a whole is enterprising, is 
giving efficient service, and has made re- 

le progress. There, however, agree- 
ment ends, and the suggestions for the 


future show considerable divergence of 
opinion. 

The future of electricity supply is an 
important question for industry generally, 
for the public, and for you as shareholders. 
I thought, therefore, that you would wish 
me to comment in a general way on some 
of the suggestions in the reports issued by 
associations and committees within and 
without the industry. The problem is not 
one of dealing with a moribund industry 
which requires to be brought up to a higher 
standard, but of examining an industry 
which has made rapid and efficient pro- 
gress with the object of shaping it for 
national rather than regional or local use. 


CO-OPERATION ESSENTIAL 


There is nothing, however, to warrant 
the claims of those who advocate nationali- 
sation purely as a political doctrine. Even 
in this connection it is interesting to note 
that different views have been expressed as 
to the methods under which nationalisation 
would operate if that should be adopted. 
Some suggest national control, others re- 
gional control, while some would retain 
existing controls with the addition of 
regional co-ordinating committees or 
boards. 

It is perfectly natural that this industry, 
with its many problems thrown up by 
individualistic operation over years, should 
at this stage speak with diverse voices, but 
I believe that underneath it all there exists 
a sincere desire that agreed recommenda- 


tions should be made to the Minister of 


Fuel and Power. Whatever the future may 
hold in the way of legislation, it is certain 


that maximum development, accompanied 
by maximum ae and highest ag 

not be possible in 
this country without the good will, active 
assistance, and full co-operation ‘of the 


to the consumer, 


industry itself. 
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Com; ise within the industry canna 
be avoided if agreed recommendations are 
to be presented to the Minister, and in 
arriving at this essential goal each of us 
may have to give up something of our own 
policy and plans. Unless this is done, the 
Minister may have no alternative byt to 
produce his own plan. industry 
generally, we are encouraged by the 
Government to use our valuable fund of 
experience to make up our own minds and 
plans on post-war problems and their solu- 
tion. The electricity supply industry can- 
not very well take exception to the Govern- 
ment making plans for it if they are noi 
guided by a united industry. It is in the 
interests of all concerned, therefore, to try 
to arrive at an agreed policy and to perse- 
vere until this desirable end is achieved. 


3 REPORT OF McGOWAN COMMITTEE 


The report of the McGowan Commitice 
of 1936 remains the most complete and 
judicial report upon which to base future 
action within the industry, but, unfortu- 
nately, some of the recommendations are 
open to different interpretations, A notable 
example is the suggestion that changes of 
ownership of undertakings were to be based 
upon size alone, rather than upon both 
size and efficiency. 

There is an optimum size for an 
undertaking. This shou!d not be so large 
as to remove local interest and personal 
enthusiasm, nor so small as to exclude the 
probability of a reasonable variety of load. 
Size of area alone is not an adequate reason 
for change, but it should be sufficient to 
cover such diversity of load as is necessary 
to keep charges for supply at a low level. 


CHARGES AND SERVICE 


Efficiency should be determined by 
charges for supply in relation to the nature 
of the area and to service provided. It is 
essential that no change should be per- 
mitted unless it brings benefits to the 
consumers. 

In my opinion the one outstanding 
thing required is to see that the industry, 
which has been so laboriously and eff- 
ciently built up, is not allowed to be made 
a political shuttlecock, that its future will 
be shaped and determined by enterprise 
in development, by efficiency of service, 
and low cost to the consumer. The best 
means of maintaining and perhaps speed- 
ing up these desirable results is to con- 
tinue to permit different forms of control 
to exist. This will afford the opportunity 
for comparison so that each area of supply 
can measure its attainments by those of 
similar undertakings in the industry. I 
have not moved from my principle that 
free, open, and friendly rivalry is the 
ground where efficiency grows to bes 
advantage. Without rivalry efficiency dies 





THE RECORD OF THE CORPORATION 


We have the satisfaction of knowing that 
this company has a record well above the 
average, expressed in terms of service. 
development, efficiency, and low charges. 
The Special Order which we operate is 
essentially a partnership between local 
authorities, consumers, and the company, 
its main principle being freedom 
management up to a permitted rate of 
profit, and thereafter additional profits are 
in effect divided in agreed proportions be- 
tween the consumer and the company. 
therefore see no danger of major disturb- 
ance of this undertaking. 

In conclusion, I desire to express, 
behalf of you all, my best wishes to the 
employees of the’ company who are s¢rv- 
ing with His Majesty’s Forces in all pars 
of the Empire, and to those who remain 
to carry out the unsleeping duties of elec- 
tricity supply. Our thanks are due 4 
to our managing director, Mr 
Heathcock, and to my other colleagues 00 
the board, for their continued help and 
co-operation during the past year. 





Charles 
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GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


RECORD TRAFFICS 
BENEFITS OF PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


The annual general meeting of ihe 
Great Western Railway Company was held, 
on the 8th instant, in London. 

Sir Edward Cadogan (the deputy chair- 
man), in the course of his speech, said: 
With the balance of £275,077 brought for- 
ward from last year, the amount available 
for dividend on the consolidated ordinary 
stock is £2,225,291. We are able, there- 
fore, to recommend a dividend of 2} per 
cent. for the half-year ended December 31st 
last, making 4} per cent. for the whole 
year, with a carry-forward of . £293,453. 
The dividend is the same as for the pre- 
vious year, when the carry-forward was 
£18,376 lower. 

Payments to the trust fund set up under 
the Railway Control Agreement amounted 
at the end of last year to £11,702,385, an 
increase of about {3,200,000 over the pre- 
vious year. The fund accumulates at in- 
terest, and will ultimately be available for 
overtaking the arrears of work when we are 
in a position to put them in hand, 


ARREARS OF RENEWALS 


Our arrears in complete renewals of the 
permanent way are at present equivalent 
to the total amount of renewal work we 
would normally carry out in a period of 
about 15 months. Our arrears in loco- 
motive renewals represent a normal two 
years’ building programme, and in passen- 
ger train vehicles a normal three years’ 
programme. The position in regard to 
other maintenance work is somewhat simi- 
lar, It is, I think, an eloquent testimony 
to our past efficiency and our recognition 
of future needs that the standard of main- 
tenance which we adopted in pre-war years 
—several of them none too prosperous— 
was Of such an order that we have been 
able to allow arrears of maintenance to 
accumulate so considerably without serious 
detriment to our operations, notwithstand- 
ing that throughout the war period the 
volume of traffic conveyed annually over 
the company’s system has been far in ex- 
cess of that carried in any pre-war year. 

_ The achievements of the railways dur- 
ing the present national emergency are 
aptly summed up in the Prime Minister’s 
message on the occasion of the twenty-first 
anniversary of the grouping in December 
last, when he expressed the nation’s thanks 
for the highly efficient manner in which 

had met every demand made upon 
them during the four years of desperate 
struggle with Nazi Germany. 


POST-WAR TRANSPORT, PROPOSALS 


Owing to the radical change in the mili- 
tary outlook, our thoughts have naturally 
centred on the post-war position of the 
railways, and especially on the part which 
we be expected to play in connection 
with the solution of the problems that will 
confront us immediately upon the cessa- 
ton of hostilities. 

We fully recognise that when hostilities 
are concluded we shall have to plan and 
build anew; but if the objective is to 
secure the most efficient and economical use 
of all forms of transport with due regard 
to the requirements of industry and of the 
community in general, we support the con- 
clusions reached by the Transport Advisory 
Council that the best line of approach to 
achieve this end is to secure for traders 
adequate alternative facilities with com- 
petition on fair terms. The problems we 
have to face cannot be solved by changes 

as those advocated in some quarters 
for political reasons without regard to prac- 
ucal realities. In our view, the advantages 
derived from the present ownership and 
management of the main line railways us 
four separate statutory entities have proved 
to be far more beneficial than those likely 
‘0 be derived under any form of public 
ot quasi-public ownership. 


ROAD-RAIL COMPETITION 


The eulogy of the Prime Minister, to 
which I have already made reference, is 
a c.ear indication that the Guvernment are 
now fully alive to the importance of the 
raiiways as a national asset. In the debate 
which took place in the House of Lords 
in October last, the Minister of War ‘1 rans- 
port, the Rt. Hon. Lord Leathers, referred 
to road-rail competition as the main pro- 
blem to be solved. Parliament, by its dis- 
criminatory treatment in allowing road 
hau.iers complete freedom to fix their own 
charges, has hitherto fostered competition 
against the older forms of transport, whose 
charges are subject to regulation. There 
may have beem good grounds for adopting 
this course as a means of assisting the 
development of a new section of the trans- 
port industry in its early stages, but there 
can certainly be no justification for allow- 
ing that state of affairs to continue indefi- 
nitely, and, in our view, the first essential 
is that Parliament should legislate for the 
equal treatment of all forms of transport. 

As I have already mentioned, the 
Government promised legislation imme- 
diately prior to the outbreak of war, to 
implement the principles of the Transport 
Council’s recommendations on our “ Square 
Deal” proposals. These proposals were, 
however, only intended as a stop-gap to 
enable the transport interests to prepare 
their plans for co-ordination within a 
limited period. As the Minister indicated 
in his speech, a more radical solution has 


- still to be found, and we have, therefore, 


initiated discussions with other transport 
undertakings with a view to formulating an 
agreed policy. 

We cannot resist the conclusion that 
Parliament will require road hauliers, other 
than those operating purely local services, 
to be so organised that they can assume 
the responsibilities appropriate to under- 
takings providing a public service. This 
must be an essential feature of any effec- 
tive scheme of co-operation, and the obli- 
gations attaching to all such undertakings 
should include the proyision of reasonable 
facilities for traders ; the regulation of rates 
and their application without discrimina- 
tion between traders and between routes. 

It is equally essential that means should 
be found for removing the disability 
suffered by the railways owing to the 
present disparity of road and rail track 
costs. 


TRACK MAINTENANCE 


Another factor to be borne in mind is 
that the enormous volume of traffic ordi- 
narily conveyed by rail represents a con- 
siderable saving in highway costs, and if, 
as the Minister of War Transport recently 
indicated, the post-war policy which he has 
in mind is a co-ordinated transport system 
which can provide the best possible ser- 
vice at the least real cost to the community, 
the sound solution in our opinion is to 
devise some means whereby the mainten- 
ance of rail tracks and canal waterways, 
while remaining in their present owner- 
ship, should be treated as part of the whole 
system of national highways. 


Our carrying capacity in the immediate 


post-war years is likely to be very severely 
taxed, and there is a limit to the amount 
of constructional work which can be car- 
ried out at any one time without serious 
interference with the working of traffic. 
The first essential will be to overtake the 
heavy arrears of maintenance accumulating 
during the war period, and in carrying out 
this work we shall, as usual, incorporate 
any improvements which may be considered 
necessary or desirable. 

The resolution for the adoption of the 
report and accounts was carried unani- 
mously. 
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LONDON AND NORTH 
EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


POST-WAR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


The annual general meeting of the 
London and North Eastern Raiiway Com- 
pany was held, on the 3rd instant, in 
London. . 

Sir Ronald W. Matthews (the chairman) 
said in the course of his speech: The net 
revenue for the year 1943 was £10,655,441, 
which is a decrease of £45,158, or } per 
cent,, compared with the year 1942. 
directors recommend a dividend of 13 per 
cent. for the half-year on the 4 per cent. 
second preference stock, making 2% per 
cent. for the year, as compared with 2% per 
cent. for 1942. 


ABNORMAL WEAR AND TEAR 


The volume of traffic that is being 
handled by the company under wartime 
conditions, and especially since America 
entered the war, is far in excess of the 
normal, and it follows that the wear and 
tear of a great deal of the company’s 
property and equipment is very much 
greater than it was in pre-war years. 

Whilst the control agreement affords 
us adequate financial protection in the 
matter of the normal maintenance of our 
assets, and the accounts show that a con- 
siderable sum is accumulating in the form 
of a trust fund representing arrears of 
maintenance, it makes no specific provision 
for abnormal wear and tear to be charged 
to the revenue account except so far as 
the Minister may agree to its inclusion. 
In view of the extra strain to which much 
of our equipment is being subjected under 
war conditions, the question is being borne 
in mind with a view to an approach being 
made at a later stage to the Government 
for special’ consideration. . 

I come now to the problems of trans- 
port after the war, or, more strictly speak- 
ing, after the lifting of the controls under 
which the various forms of transport are 
operating to-day Lord Leathers, in the 
course of a debate on the post-war co- 
ordination and development of inland 
transport in the House of Lords on Octo- 
ber 27th last, stated that the war had made 
it clearer than ever that the railways are a 
national asset which must be retained in 
full efficiency, and that their financial posi- 
tion must be firmly established. He indi- 
cated that the object in view was a trans- 
port system so co-ordinated ard run that 
it would meet the needs of each separate 
industry or activity and provide the best 
possible service for the least real cost to 
the community. 


NEED FOR CLOSER CO-ORDINATION 


Lord Leathers referred to competition 
between road and rail as the main problem 
to be solved. The solution of that par- 
ticular aspect of the problem lies, of course, 
outside the province of the railways. But 
there can be no doubt that some much 
closer form of co-ordination than exists 
to-day on the road side must be arrived at 
before the greater co-ordination between 
road and rail can be brought about. The 
railways feel that Paraliament should pass 
legislation providing for the equal treat- 
ment of all forms of internal transport. 

I believe most profoundly that the trans- 
port industry of the country can best 
serve the nation and the nation’s trade in 
private ownership, and free from any sus- 
picion of political pressure. 

We stand to-day on the threshold of 
great events. Demands greater than ever 
before will ere long be made on the rail- 
ways and all who serve them. They will 
do their job, men and women, -tirelessly 
and courageously, and, doing their job, 
they will give the final incontrovertible 
proof that victory in war depends on a 
well-found, efficiently run railway organi- 
sation, a lesson which, I hope, will never 
be forgotten by Parliament or people. 

The report was adopted. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


INCREASED TRAFFICS 





The annual general meeting of the 
Southern Railway Company was held, on 
the 9th instant, in London. 

Colonel Eric Gore-Browne, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., T.D., A.D.C. (the chairman), said 
that the balance available for dividend on 
the deferred ordinary stock was £715,407, 
which would enable them to pay a divi- 
dend of 2 per_cent., compared with 13 per 
cent. for 1942. He hoped _ stockholders 
would agree that that was not an altogether 
unsatisfactory result having regard to all 
the circumstances. 

The freight traffic on their system still 
grew. Whether measured by the tonnage 
originating or by the loaded wagon miles 
moved, the increase over pre-war figures 
approached §0 per cent. 
miles run by the Southern Railway engines 
exceeded by 25 per cent. the corresponding 
figures for 1938. That vast additional 
traffic could not have been handled unless 
in years before the war their resources had 
been devoted to the upkeep and maintenance 
of the undertaking, so that, when war 
came, it was in a condition to bear that 
unprecedented strain. 





The freight train . 
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PASSENGER EXPANSION 


In addition the passenger side continued 
to expand. It was not possible at this 
stage to assess accurately what was the 
total increase in passenger movement ; the 
traffic measured by a rough computation 
of the number of passengers multiplied by 
the miles they were conveyed was at the 
present time at least 60 per cent. in excess 
of that before the war. Yet they were doing 
that with a passenger train mileage which 
was Over 30 per cent. lower than in 1938. 
Overcrowding and discomfort were, he 
feared, unavoidable. 

As to the general policy in relation to 
the railways as an industry, they had all 
been heartened by the speech of the Minis- 
ter of War Transport last October in which 
he had stated that the war had made it 
clearer than ever that the railways were a 
national asset which must be retained in 
full efficiency and that their financial posi- 
tion must be firmly established. He had 
gone further. The object in view was a 
transport system so co-ordinated and run 
that it would meet the needs of each separate 
industry or activity and provide the best 
possible service for the least real cost to 
the community. 


THE RAIL AND ROAD PROBLEM 


The core of the problem was, of course, 
the relationship of the railways with other 
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forms of transport and in particular with 
road transport. Steps must be taken to 
bring about a proper balance between 
different forms of transport in their obliga- 
tion to the public, their rates structure and 
sO on. 

Was it possible to achieve that balance 
and provide the nation with an efficient 
and economic system of transport whilst 
the railways continued as privately-owned 
and managed undertakings? There were 
some who offered them the panacea of 
nationalisation ; others who would thrust 
on them the nostrum of the public corpora- 
tion. Judging the record of the railways 
fairly, would they tell them in what way 
the railways had failed to meet the public 
need in peace and in war and give them 
evidence to show that any other system 
would be able to serve those needs better, 
or indeed as well, in the future? While 
they accepted the obligation of public ser- 
vice, they stood for private enterprise and 
only asked for fair dealing in the solution 
of their problems. Transport had an 
immense part to play in restoration and 
development after the war. It was therefore 
to be hoped that the transport industry 
would achieve a form of organisation which 
would obviate irresponsible competition and 
yet allow room for vigorous development 
and freedom of choice for the user. 

The report was adopted. 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


“* FINANCIAL News” INDICES 


—_———_ 


Security Indices 
Total Corres. 
Bargains 
1944 SE Day 
_— 1948 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
shares* Int.t 
OS ee 4,412 4,300 103-5 135-0 
TUidhihsvssesnsen> 4,921 4,748 103 -6 135-1 
oe igen oeskgeanws 6,179 5,780 103 -6 135-1 
ct MeWbesouseenen 4,854 t 1688 103-7 135-1 
Se Ricéuensskeves 4,879 | 4,869 103 -7 135-1 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 104-6 
(Feb. 18) ; "lowest, % 0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: “highest, 135 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 


lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3 
New York 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1936-35=100) 














Feb. Feb. Mar. 
16, 23, 1, 
1944 1944 1944 
95-7 96 -1 96 -2 
96-9 99-8 97-7 
87-0 87-3 88 -2 
9 0 
8 ‘7 





* Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
Daity AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks 





1944 Average | Transactions 1944 Average | Transactions 
Feb. 25.... 116-5 900,000 Feb. 29.... 116-6 866,000 
SS 116 -4 373,000* Mar. 1.... 116 -2 633, 000 
— 116 -5 | 754,000 take 116 -6 706,000 


1943: High, 125-4 (July 14). Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). * Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
March 11, 1944 — — — 
To Shareholders only ...........+.-- 1,800,000 1,764,000 -- 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 353. 


Including Excluding 


Yeart Conversions Conversions 
DCL CRE thi ecsehsabechckss ss ankeebennsadnawe 182,582,499 172,289,843 
EET 55 L6 66645 ShENESER OSES ENS OS HESS STS 245,891,921 238,586,421 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 





Destination* Nature of Borrowing” 
: Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart 7 * ex. wa Coma Deb. Pref. oy 
1944...... 172,171,593 118,250 Nil 171,542,843 488,750 258, ‘50 
1948...... 237,798,821 787,600 Nil 233,838,625 609, 837 4,137,959 


* Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to February 29, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 
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Price Indices Average Yields 
(Dec. 31, 1928=100) (Per Cent.) 

Goonp and Number l or 

ot Securities Feb. | Oct. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 

23, 26, 25, 29, 23, 25, 29, 

1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 

23% Consols (1) ....... 146-3 | 141-6 | 141-1] 141-3 | 3-05} 3-16 | 3-16 
Home Corpns. (4)...... 144-6 | 141-7 | 141-7 | 142-4] 3-22] 3:29] 3-27 
Ind. Debs. All. (43)..... 121-6 | 121-5 | 121-7 | 122-1 | 3-90 | 3-88 3 86 
Ind. Pfnce. All. (101) ...| 111-4 | 111-0 | 112-7 | 113-2} 4:36 | 4:30 | 4:27 
Bank & Discount (10) ..| 114-8 | 116-6 | 118-8 | 120-0] 3-95| 3-82) 3-78 
Insurance (10)......... . . 108-7 | 4:10] 3:90) 3-83 
Aircraft Mfg. (5).. “ 69°5| 7-63) 7-59!) 7-75 
Coal (8).......... : 94-0, 5°82] 6-16| 6-38 
Electrical Mfg. (13)..... 159-1] 4-13} 4-07) 4-01 
SEED skinahasaunseas 88 -8 ° “ 99-3 | 3:04] 3:10; 3-69 
Iron and Steel (18)..... 65°5| 66°3| 65-2) 64-8] 5-41) 5-95] 6-00 
Total Productive........ 75°8 | 79°41) 79-6) 79°0| 4-48) 4-63) 4-69 
Home Rails (4) ........ 70-0) 77-6| 80-2] 74:1] 6°07} 5-45] 6-17 
fae cca] | S| BS | 83) $8] FH) 1 

; . d , 4 d 4: 40 

ustrials— 
(All Glasses) (158)....) 74-4 | 78-6] 78:8 | 78-6 | 4:33 | 4-38) 4.43) 
| 








FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET. 


dressing, the position in the money market has eased this week, 
despite a substantial contraction in the cash basis. Bankers’ 
deposits are shown in this week’s Bank return at £162,198,000, 
which is {17,718,000 down on the week. Part of this decline is 
accounted for by the continued expansion in circulation, the 
latest weekly increase amounting to {4,269,000 and carrying the 
total to the new record level of £4,269,000. In addition to the 
impact of a larger demand for currency, the cash basis was 
affected by a further contraction in the holding of securities. 
Government securities are {60,610,000 down. Of this, 
£50,000,000 is accounted for by the transfer of securities to the 
Issue department following the latest increase in the fiduciary 
issue. The balance probably represents the maturity of early 
March bills bought from the market by the special buyer 1) 
order to ease recent periods of stress. The banks have been 
diffident buyers of bills, since their Treasury Deposit Rece!)! 


(Continued on page 354) 
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March 11, 1944 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Mar. 4, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £91,454,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £143,737,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £2,303,926. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£14,471,045, the deficit accrued since April 
jst is £2,557,713,000 against £2,601,386,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| | Receipts into the 
| | Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 





Esti- ; itt 
Revenue mate — — Week | Week 
1943-44; on i ended | ended 
| Mar. Mar. Mar. ™_ 
6, 4, > ’ 
| 1943 1944 ion 1944 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax. .. .}1175000! 897,960;1073889) 52,318) 48,873 
GREE... 00000 80,000) 64,679) 66,322) 4,520) 2,210 
Estate, etc. 
ee 100,000} 86,492} 89,728) 2,181) 1,878 
Stamps......-. 17,000) 13,180) 15,500° ... 260 
N.D.C. 


Rie 27,199} 29,795 750) 590 
500,000} 319'667| 437,156] 10,915] 7,648 
1,000; 850} 8581 «| 60} 130 


1713248) 70,744) 61,589 


514,901) 12,727) 16,581 
451,790) 5,400) 12,783 


oo 
Other Inld. Rev. 























Excise....... 975,500 





825,757) 966,691) 18,127) 29,364 


Motor Duties...} 25,000} 28,224) 27,171) 232) 251 


Canadian Govt. 


Contribution . 224,719 

P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)....... 400} 9,500) ... a“ 
WirelessLicences} 4,700) 4,200) 4,340) ... 
Crown Lands... 800 960 980 
Receipts from’ 


Sundry Loans! 4,100} 3,333) 6,390) ... aes 
Miscell. Receipts} 24,000] 84,937) 70,329) 192} 250 












































MR is sk sue 3018132|2690657| 2892998) 91,294) 93,154 
| Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
| payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expendi Esti- ieee pn 
xpenditure a i— i Week | Week 
i tc og —_ 
ar. ar. 
| = — 6, 4, 
| | 1943 | 1944 1943 | 1944 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 








Nat. Debt... .] 375,000} 304,1 


354,455] 15,259) 29,577 
Payments to N. 


Ireland...... 9,500; 8,080} 7,882} 559) 563 
OtherCons. Fund 
Services ..... i 7,188) 6,931 . 6 6 














Total..... -++++| 392,000) 319,372} 369,268] 15,824] 30,137 
Supply Services .!5469842!4860224 AO651391115535 113600 


SELF-BALANCING | | | 
0. & Brdcastg.| 110,632] 99,000) 103,850] 2,000, 1,700 


DR visiaevas (5972474/5278597)|5436240, 131149 145437 
' ' | 





























A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post office Expenditure over Post office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘‘Total Supply Services’’) instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
from ordinary revenue. 


_After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£84,754 to £5,004,511, the other operations 
or the week (no longer shown separately) 


taised the gross National Debt by 
{54,636,923 to £19,398 million. 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
PO. and Telegraph...........cecccceeeeeeees 150 
Verseas Trade Guarantees............0.e0e0: 46 
196 
NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 
SLL LIEN LAMA TIED 130 
I  cntaues 100 
230 


THE ECONOMIST 
FLOATING DEBT 











(£ millions) 
Ways and i 
| baad Means Trea- | 
P Advances , sury | Total 
tg. rennet ie | Hine 
= Bank | posits} ing 
Ten- T | Public | of by | Debt 
| der P Depts. | Eng- | Banks} 
Ct | 
| | | | 
1943 | 
Mar. 6 | 975-0 | Not available | 
Nov 6 | ” ” 
» 13 |1210-0: i: se 
» 20 \1210-0, 


» 27 |1210-0 1868-9 | 363-6 | 27-0 | 1291-0; 4760-5 
Dec. 4 |1210-0, Not available i 
» 11 |1210-0, a a 
» 18 {1210-0 i ie 


” 25 \1210-0 ” ” 
367-0 | 65-2 | 1401-0) 4948 -4 


om 3115 -2 

1944 | 

Jan. 8 !1210-0 Not available 

» 15 |1200-0 a a 

» 22 1190-0 ¥ oa 1 

29 '1180-0| 1936-2} 290-6] ... | 1390-0) 4796-8 

1170-0 Not available 

» 12 |1170-0 7 oa 

» 19 |1170-0 i a 
26 |1170 -0| 1946 -9| 340-3 | 32-3 | 1376 “| 4865-5 








Mar. 4 {1170-0 Not available 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 


Per 

















Amount | Average 
| 7 Cent 
Date of | Rate Allotted 
Tender | ; | of Allot- a 
OftereajAPPled! anottea| ™°Pt | Min. 
| ie Rate 
0, 
ee Ecce 
1943 s., 4. 
Mar. 5 75:0 | 161-7 | 75-0 | 19 11-68 25 
Nov. 12 90-0 | 197-5; 90:0 | 20 0-29 27 
o wa 90-0 | 190-4 | 90-0 | 20 0-23 29 
» 2 90-0 | 197-1 | 90-0 | 20 2-93 30 
Dec. 3 90-0 | 201:0 | 90-0| 20 2-19 23 
» 10 90:0 | 197:2 | 90-0] 20 2-54 28 
oo af 90-0 | 198-2 | 90-0; 20 1-68 17 
o «ae 90-0 | 183-2 | 90-0 | 20 2-10 26 
oo oe 90-0 | 217°0 | 90-0} 19 10-83 41 
1944 
Jan. 7 90:0 | 206-4 | 90-0 | 20 2-76 26 
— 90-0 | 202°5 | 90-°0/ 20 250 26 
— 90-0 | 202°0 ,; 90:0} 20 2-54 27 
» 28 90:0 | 193-2 | 90-0 | 20 1-48 32 
Feb. 4 90-0 | 203-3 | 90:0 | 20 0-86 22 
o 90:0 | 206-5 | 90-0/ 20 0-81 22 
» 18 90:0 | 199-4 | 90-0 | 20 1-12 27 
» 25 90-0 | 191-0 | 90:0} 20 1-28 31 
Mar. 3 90-0 | 201-7 | 90-0 | 19 11-86 23 





On Mar. 3 applications at £99 15s. per cent. for bills 
to be paid for on Saturday of following week were 
accepted in full. —— at £99 14s. 11d. for bills 
to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of following week were accepted as to about 
23 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 
at higher prices in full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills 
are being offered on March 10. For the week ending 
March 11, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to a maximum amount of £90 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 











(£ thousands) 
9 
mi | at, | Be 
Week N.S.C. | Defence} Savings | ponds 
ended Bonds Bonds 1952-54 
Dec. 28...... 3,320 997 2,786 | 3,977 _ 
Jan. 4...... 5,126 1,618 5,658 | 10,285 
ss Sis eena 5,348 2,442 5,623 | 11,566 
> Besse 5,768 2,073 5,200 9,430 
— es 5,422 1,976 4,961 3,040 
Fem. 3... 255 1,923 5,779 1,384 
eS 5,311 1,950 5,125 7,565 
oo! eke swe 4,744 2,024 5,119 5,243 
1 eee 4,982 1,584 4,047 3,594 
99 BBeccece 4,496 1,613 3,649 6,197 
Met, Teese. eee was 5,024 5,624 
Totals to date. |1038937*| 666,635*|1476848+'|| 238,232 | 
* 223 weeks. + 166 weeks. t 27 weeks. 


|| Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Mar. 7th amounted to a total value of £64,483,586. 
Up to Feb. 26th principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £143,772,000 has been repaid. . 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 23$d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Date Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 

Rs. a. Rs. a. 
i Be issnescs 70 14 125 6 
Ga) Me Conlaccsiots 70 15 125 6 
os Ree saiconacecace 70 14 125 1 
9 i srasiiceacesces 70 #12 123 12 
a renee wu © 125 2 


i, 71 Of 126 14 
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MARCH 8, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. . . .1090,601,022 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities . . .1138,347,219 


partment.... 59,640,696 | Other Sees.... 631,505 
Silver Coin... 6,378 
Amt. of Fid. 
ROE osc we 1150,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion = (at 
168s. per oz. 
GOON 6 civicinace 241,718 





1150,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 161,597,151 





ee 3,480,596 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 8,467,588 | Discounts & 
———_————_ | Advances... 9,205,975 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 16,522,720 
Bankers..... 162,198,054 ' _——— 
Other Accts... 58,949,185 25,728,695 
———__——- | Notes........ 59,640,696 

21,147,239 | Gold & Silver 
CO gid ciciiss 681,881 
247,648,423 247,648,423 


_* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


























(£ millions) 
| 1943 | 1944 
a acannon oe 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mare 
| 10 | 23 1 8 
Issue Dept. ; | ; | 
Notes in circulation. .... 926 4/1077 -5,1086 -3|1090 -6 
Notes in banking depart- 
MMOD ote oa: 66s ac aciat ae 23-9 22-8) 13-9) 59-6 
Government debt and 
SOCURIEIEOR 6 ok cece ss 949 -3'1099 -4/1099 -3)1149 -4 
Other securities ........ 0:7 0-6! 0-7 0-6 
SMNOE COM So. 5 ose siacceen 0-0) 0-0; 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0-2} 0-2) 0-2) 0:2 
RAE Meo sac oscncienas 168 :00\168 -00|168 -00|168 -00 
Deposits ; | 
OE SS 2s ere ericenda 4-7) 8-9) 10-4 8-5 
PINAR aa eeincie cd ek oc 160 -4) 200-3) 179-9) 162-2 
IW os oa cece ea se cn 54-3) 53-7) 63-2) 58-9 
TRU a oi siece- 810: s-wisinis aieeis 219 -4| 262-9) 253-5) 229-6 
Banking Dept. Secs. ; 
Government........... 188 -6} 240-4) 222-2) 161-6 
Discounts, etc.......... 4-7 2:1 9-3} 9:2 
Nag ocsied oda sisace 19-2) 14-8) 25-3} 16-5 
gS ee ree ee 212-5} 257-3) 256-8) 187-3 
Banking depart. res....... 25-0} 23-7) 14-7; 60-3 
% | % 1 % | % 
PRO ON OM sais: 6:2 5:4:0/0:0:s 11-3) 8- 5 by 26 -2 
* Government debt is  £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,050 million 
to £1,150 million on March 7, 1943. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 














| Week Aggregate 

Ended from Jan. 1 to 

| Mar. | Mar. Mar. Mar. 

| 6, 4, 6, 4, 

1943 1944 1943 1944 

nant ; eu8 tiles 

Working days:—| 6 6 55 54 
Birmingham..... 3,060 2,028 | 26,742 | 17,413 
Bradford . «00:0. | 2,005 1,822 | 21,388 | 17,491 
BetOh es ck k sees 754 642 6,887 6,424 
Rea siiacaws | 824] 617] 7,854] 5,941 
WAM ox ccs0i8s | 1,010 1,630 | 13,171 | 12,521 
Leicester ........ 986 946 9,217 8,023 
Liverpool ....... | 4,253 5,366 | 41,568 | 47,686 
Manchester...... | 13,918 3,555 | 124,314 | 32,307 
Newcastle....... | 1,962 1,546 | 15,254 | 17,026 
Nottingham ..... | 561 465 5,698 4,036 
Sheffield ........ | 1,460 1,336 | 11,857 | 10,748 
Southampton... .| 231 157 1,518 1,596 
TP TOWERS i 0 6cc 31,024 20,110 | 285,469 | 181,212 


Dublin*......... | 6,725 | 6828 | 68,388 | 72,093 


* February 27, 1943, and February 26, 1944. 7 
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OVERSEAS BANK 


TU Million &'s Million paper pesos 
RETURNS Te ae aaa ih one tnepremrneree rE errr 
RAL 1944 1944 1988 1984 Jan. | Dec. | Dec. | Jan. 
15, | 15, | 31, 
atatdatepecne RESERVE Te 2-65) 2-65' 2-65) 2-65 apes | anes | abc i, 
Million $’s British Govt. secs......... 23-16] 22-91) 22-91) 22-91 AssETSs 
hte Sterling balances......... 1-19} 1-51) 1-58} 1-60 


LtaBILITIES 
Notes in circulation 


B j i 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks | oe ee | oe Pa 








’ , | 24, 2, Treasury bonds .......... 392} 391; 791) 78% 
bas ees a anal | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
certifs. on hand and | 
due from Treasury ..... 20,449 19,374) 19,311) 19,303 _ Million Swiss Fre. ite Liapitities 
Total reserves ........... 20,860, 19,986| 19,911) 19,894 Jan. | Jan. | Feb. Notes in circulation ......| 1,590 1,801) 1,886) 1,863 
Total cash reserves....... 374| 347) 336; 349 15, 31, 7, Deposits : Government ... 190, 431) 448) 44 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....} 5,860! 11,394) 11,816 11,624 ASSETS 1942 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Banks......... 805; 1,161) 1,116) 1,184 
Total loams and secs. ....| 5,825 11,437 11,873 11,671 UE cnvscv ewes beeween 1.4181 -6 4210 -7,4222 -5 Certs. of participation. .... 26) 3 444 = 444 
Total resources .......... 28,380; 33,815) 33,651) 33,472 Foreign exchange ........ 68-2; 75-1) 78-4 Reserve ratio............ 79 +2%\88 -0%|87 °5%/87 -9%, 
tty ee pases | = za = : = : | | 
BORING 000 00 6005000068 § - 4 ‘ , 7 ee a ee ee o> 
camenenes Securities |1........2.... 64-8, 64-6] 64-7| 64-7 
F.R. notes in cir. ....... 12,672) 17,114 17,186 17,339 LIABILITIES BANK OF CANADA 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 1,790 1,300' 1,100’ 1,200 Notes in circulation...... 2428 -9'2885 -3 2913 -7/2864 -8 i. 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,935) 12,244 12,109) 12,380 | Other sight liabs.......... 236-91 240-4. 245-8] 244-3 Million Can. $’s_ __ 
Fetal oo So ceniesaal 14 of 14 Sr 14 689 14, 334 Oo THA FRICAN RESERVE BANK ; es 
‘ota BE seek esevece ’ ’ | 44, 1954 Feb. an. an. Feb. 
Total liabilities .......... 28'380, 33,815| 33.661 38472 | SOU Million £’s 3, a, J | 8 
Reserve ratio ............ TT 9% 63 +1%/62 -4% 62 -8% is 2 iil eS aa ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
oe. _ — +Reserve : Gold pewners ay sea Sad San 
Bank AND TREASURY ’ , % Boccces ‘ " ‘ ‘ 
AssETS 1943 | 1943 | 1943 sti J 4 d +87)1278 - 
Resources ee. 83 -88| 84-72, 85-23 Securities .......... 1010-0 |1259 7 87)1278 -39 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,643|21,802| 21,742! 21,712 | Bills discounted.......... 0-94 13-67! 13-21, 12-77 Seen 
Treasury & bank currency.| 3,95. 4,093) 4,090| 4,091 Invest. -— other assets...) 71-75| 89-67; 90-26, 90-56 Note circulation...... 679-7 | 869 -55| 861-15) 863-60 
Sweet em | Deposits: Dom. Govt.| 24-0 | 39-14) 46-12) 40-12 
Notes in circulation....... 38-13) 48-34) 48-51) 49-24 aoa ‘ « +36) 338° 
Ranememes Deposits: Government ...| 3-04 7-35| 7°44| 4-29 Chartered banks .....| 251-4 | 308 " 349 43 
Moacy in circulation...... 16,154, 20,610) 20,696} 20,823 Bankers’ ...... 97 -98/121 -26,121 -43;/123 -44 -—— + _— —— 





Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2, * 2,695 


(Continued from page 352.) 


payments this week amounted to £90,000,000 and exceeded 
effective maturities by nearly {£50,000,000. The market, 
however, only obtained a 23 per cent allotment at last week’s 
Treasury bill tenders and, moreover, had the benefit of a special 
order for bills. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged, between 
Mar. 3rd and Mar. 9th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 5 mnothe, Lik ; 4 months, 14-74%; 6 months 


14-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14,%. Day-to-da 
» 1-12%. Short 1-14%. . t t 
a ee 
Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
cochanecd between Mar. 3rd and Mar. 9th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


United States. $ (4-868) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 712 . Canada. 
g. (4 -862) — . mail am se 3 ee. Francs (25 -22%) 
30-40. rench re. : yria. p. 8 -81- Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) TT. 46 85-95." Duten West Indien Florin (12 il) 758-02. 
Escudos (110) 99 -80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4 02-04; transfers 4-02-043. Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying) ; mail trans- 
ee Sg Uruguay. 17-6597 p. (buying). 
i Rates for Payment at Bank England Clearing Offices. Spain 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. “Naly, 71 ab tire ” 
ane Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between Mar. 3rd and 
Piastres (973) 97§-§. India. Ru 184. rupee) 179-1844. 
Pg bang Francs rena China. National $54?" tran. be ese 
Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
a0 rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
account: 16-08 pesos. 
Perward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged a8 
follows: United States. 4% cent -par. Canada. t pm.-par. Switzerland 
3 cents pm.-par. Sootent 3 = gueee. aatieeea 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 





























Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
New Yorkon | "j 2 3 4 6 1 8 
Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
4028§ 4023§ 4024§ 4024§ 4023§ 4023§ 40243§ 
-| 89-430 | 89-375 | 89-375 | 89-375 | 89-430 ' 89-375 | 89-430 


--| 35°60 | 34-25 | 34-00 | 33-00 | 32-50 | 32-15 { 31-00 
+} 25-12* | 25-10* | 25-10* | 24-95* | 24-90* | 24-95% | 24-95* 
5-16 5-16 5°16 5-16 5:16 5°16 5-16 
4-10 4-10 4-10 4-10 4-10 4-10 4-10 
9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 
seeee] 25°86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23°86 











t Free rate. § Bid. . 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Acreage and Livestock.—Some of the agricultural changes 
ia England and Wales between 1942 and 1943 compared with 
before the war can be gained from the following figures, which 
show the percentage change from the pre-war position : — 

1942 1943 1942 1943 


| ( o 
o ° 0 o 


* Offieial buying rate 29-78. 


Acreage :— | Individual Crop 

| Acreage (cont.) :— 
- 28 | Potatoes ........ + 80-4 + 91-6 
+42-7 Vegetables ...... +55-1 + 53-6 

+61-9 | 

Livestock Population :— 
| aa +46 + 64 
+ 80-0 SHOep...cccceces —17-°8 —21-6 
+86-5 | Pigs...00.0000. —51-9 —59-3 
+52-8 | Farm poultry —24:2 —33-9 





CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 





27 -44| 27-63) 27-61; 27-65 











7-08} 6-70; 7-11) 8-55 


2'982| 2,490 Others ........ 
52 -6% 146 -0°% 146 -1%|46 -1% 


Reserve ratio.......---++- 





March I1, 1944 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 






Gold at home............ 1,075, 1,085) 1,091) 1,095 
Other gold and for. exch...} 1,080, 2,080) 2,109) 2,156 
Non-int. Govt. bonds..... 113; 102) 101; 10) 










































t Gold an foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 





The “Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ending March 8th. The com- 
plete index (1935=100) was I51.2; crops, 123.2; and raw 
materials 185.5. 


Vegetable and Tomato Prices——The maximum retail prices 
of some vegetables have been increased from March 6th to 
April 2nd to the following rates per lb.: savoys and cabbages, 
44d. ; broccoli and cauliflower, 6d.; and swedes and turnips, 
14d. to 24d., according to quality. Tomato prices for the 1944 
season have been fixed between Is., and 1s. 6d. a lb., accord- 
ing to the time of year. These prices are lower than those 
fixed for last year. 


Coal Output.—The output of saleable coal in the four weeks 
ended February 19th averaged 3,769,000 tons, compared with 
3,495,500 tons per week in the previous four weeks. Disputes 
accounted for an ayerage loss of 91,700 tons a week. 














AVERAGE WEEKLY OUTPUT OF COAL 


(Weekly Standard Tonnage 4,161,800 tons) 


Four Weeks 1942 1943 Four Weeks 1942 1945 
ended® tons tons ended® tons tons 
an. 23rd ...... 3,824,800 3,813,400 Sept. 4th....... 3,978,900 3,767,800 














eb. 20th ...... 4,028,000 4,016,400 Oct. 2nd....... 4.076 100 3.819,400 
March 20th..... 4,074,600 4,013,700 Oct. Oth ...... 4.124500 3.908.000 
April 17th...... 3,739,800 4,005,200 Nov. 27th ..... 4126,600 3815.00 
May 15th 4,103,900 3,624,600 | Dec. 25th...... 3,880,100 -3,662,600 

une 12th.. 3,724,800 3,936,600 1943 1944 

uly 10th ...... 3,987,200 3,579,700 Jan. 22nd ...... 3.218400 3.495,500 
Aug. 7th ....... 3,339,300 3,097,800 | Feb. 19th...... 4,016,400 3,769,000 





® The actual dates given relate to 1943 and 1944. 







The production from opencast workings averaged 101,600 tons 
per week. During the previous four weeks, an average 
76,800 tons per week was produced. Leicestershire and South 
Derbyshire qualify for the output bonus, for which about 13,600 
miners are eligible. 







BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 







GRAIN, ete. 1944 1944 
Wheat s. d. s. d. 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. (e) ....-...--- 0000 eee oe 15 6 15 § 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (¢) ..-..-..-.-e+e eee 27 9 27 9 
Oats . . eet engage 16 6 16 5 





POTATOES (per cwt.)— 









English ....... een bese { 4 . 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Daisze 2/3 c. and f. Dundee jeri Sw gas 39/0/0 39/15/0 












COAL (per ton)— s. d. s. d. 
Welsh, best Admiralty .....0......0.0.0.cc cscs sues { 2% oi 
CNEMICALS— 
Ammonia, Sulphate .............-..0-20000 per ton 10/0/6 10/2/0 
(e) Average for weeks ended Feb. 26 and Mar. 4. 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Feb. 29, Mar. 7, 
1944 1944 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, May...... 170 171 
ORES, CRORE, BEOG. boo ocscisc sc ccccccvccccccceecce 80 803 
RD, MUIR 5060 00.0 5 -5550senescwicdcs reves 127% 128% 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
Cottom, 80. ¥., Am. mrid., S00t ..c.ccccccccesecevicses 21-20 21 -42 
a TEE: 20009 006005000000nseesns60s 20 -67 20 -95 








Moody’s Index of staple commodities, Dec. 31, 1931—100 248-8 249-7 
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4 
COMPANY RESULTS (February 23, 1944, to March 8, 1944) - 
a ' a 2 
i . : . Year 
Net Available Appropriation Preceding a 
Co Year Total Deprecia-| Profit _ for = 
Jan pany Ended Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- Pref. Ord. To Free i Total Net Ord. 
15, Interest | tion Div. Div. | Rat€ | Reserves} Carry Profit Profit | Div. 
1944 | ; Forward 
| lj 
2's ada | ¢ er ares £ £ 1% 
rewer ice } 
188 Walker (P.), Warrington & Cain (R.) | Dec. 31 | 561,798 395,302 | 532,654 } 160,000 | 181,600 561,867 | 394,184} 8 
Si. | ] 122,239 | _ 88,605 | 2 
ae Dec. 31 148048 148/044 319/608 | 10,847 85703 165,230 | 165,230 ie 
Fife Coal Co. ........eseccccceveee Dec. 31 148, alee aTs 288157 | ai aae 100°982 214886 ’ 
1,863 Lancashire Steel Corporation ....... Oct. 31 | k458,646 i nae | aap | 30480 47,688 |12-12% 
o peer Collier Paper rsereease+ss bey 31 Dr 8919 Dr 26799 Dr. 23,798 ||. : Dr. 14,400 | Nil 
ireoak: | ee Cc. . 8,! - 26,72 - 23, \\ pe ce . 
| Wigan Coal Goupecution ae Oct. 31 | 83,837 23,601 46,057 || 7,780 | 15,415 29,574 
+90/ Financial, Land, &c. 
WT cme Coie Os. ...... Dec. 31 1,784 2343 | 4347 | 2,156 2542 | Nw 
Lennards Real Property ........... Dec. 31 25,712 11,506 tae Mi ‘ vias seat 
North Queensland Mortgage, &c..... | Sept. 30 18,348 8,206 1 cod 7958 mee ovees | tan 
Rubber Plantations Investment... .. Dec. 31 35,171 15,188 ey sas ceee oa aah ; 
Scottish Australian Co. wer tgsceeece June 30 88,799 67,217 74,845 || 32;000 | ; ; 
Motor, Aviation, &c. | 
Enfield Cycle Co......... cee Sean Aug. 31 | 122,846 9,692 21,794 | 1,812 | 8,438 9643 | 7 
Oil 
> a 5 06's en a May 31 | 189,765 36,632 | 67,094 mf | 26,750 | 35,305! 6 
1944 | | 
en H : 1,957} 6 
0-44 Bandanga Limited ................ Sept. 30 6,883 en 705 a a 948 . _ De. 1191 | Na 
278 +39 Bangawan Estates ................ Dec. 31 | Dr. 310 wee Dr. 310 Dr. 9088 | | sits 3 . De vie | Na 
Batu Kawan Rubber . | Sept. 30 78 sen Dr. 681 Dr. 5361 || ! e = Dr.5017 | Ni 
Buloh River Rubber. Sept. 30 2 wom Dr. 964 ~ os ; I | ei : | Sean oe 
863 -60 Kuala Geh Estates .. Dec. 31 | Dr. 720 oe Dr. 720 . on i} = “ i | yee | oe 
40-13 Kuala Pilah Rubber. Dec. 31 167 no Dr. 545 Dr. 508 |i a ~ Bim win ate 
338° Muar Itam Estates .. Dec. 31 | Dr. 508 Dr. 508 "'. osu ii | * 1+ ose |’ 2,266 | De5ae8 | Nu 
North Malay Rubber Dec. 31 19,547 8,596 yt i ee \+ Se 674. | Dr. 3696 | Nil 
— Rambutan Rubber ....... Dec. 31 752 | Dr. 1,736 a | - |— Li36} 674 4 
‘oreign Ratanui Rubber ........... June 30 335 Dr. 1,812 oe i \ oe |; “eee 2038 1419 | Nil 
Sendayan (F.M.S.) Rubber .. Sept. 30 | 1,112 629 Dr. 338 i | “s | + ona 940 | Dr. 5682 | Nil 
Serdang Central Plantations ........ | Aug. 31 68 Dr. 602 ir. ener \ : > one 3,097 | Dr. 6914 | Ni 
ina bee 31| 3,175 | 7870 | 3487 | | | om 1870 | "87 | Dr. ‘961 | Nit 
Tangga Batu Rubber.............. 2. . , j : o Bea ; Nil 
ae United Serdang (Sumatra) Rubber.. | Aug. 31 | 14,801 Dr. 14,190 20,906 \ a °5 | — 14,190 53,578 |Dr.209791 i 
: | | 
aeons | | | 3t |Drt5,000 | —- 31,976 || 11,433| 9,136. | Nil 
British Oil Shipping ............... Dec. 31 4,523 ... _ |Dr. 42,989 | Dr. 5,844 || | 4,687 r15, 976 | ; ; 
hange Lamport and ete... Dec. 31 | 100,448 | 50,000 40,537 | 243,639 | | 35,712 | 8 + | + 4,825 || 121,748 26,929} 6 
— Shops and Stores i | | | | H mores) Seal des 
| TaW TE British Home Stores.....-.-+.----- Dec. 31 | 171,183) 22,111 | 52,881) 72,402 | 17.533 | 17,360) 25 | 15,000 + 3m) ee) aS 
Greenlees & Sons(“‘Easiephit” Footwr) | Dec. 25 86,632 12,380 56,283 33°050 16°314 ssoo | 30 one + i8s 171'520 25,926 | 18 
: Public Benefit Boot Co............. Jan. 1] 129,030} 10,158 22,631 eee] ae eam) 8, aes | Bane a oul 4 
prices Rotherham (Jeremiah) & Co........ Jan. 15 75,104 st oo So i aes? | iat " + aor || 248275 aaa7s | 193 
th to ff Saxone Shoe Co. ..........-..00 05. Dec. 31| 213,185] 31, 87 * a) oe , " S000] > 30001 iseose| a5'33¢} aa 
bages, Whiteley (William)................ Jan. 31 | 193,191 16,509 1469 , ? see , 
> | . 
Irnips, 1 } 
ane Wolsey TOO senses Deed Sy, Ade | Dec. 31; 150,697 34,123 46,575 86,569 | 28,125 16,875 | 44c | mt + 1,575 141,170 45,591 | 4< 
| | | 1 
ccord- : H i 
Tramway and Omnibus i oe _ 1994 4.645 
those Buenos Aires Town & Docks Trams | June 30 4,299 ee Dr. 1,294 | <5 ar shee ay § , | , 
West Riding Automobile Co........ bee 31 | 304,976 | 25,971 48,114, 72,832 | 6,939 | 20,488 | 10 | 21,000 |-- 313 | 311,289 
| j | | i j 
weeks Trusts | | 78.100 
1 with American Trust Co. .............-. Jan. 31 | 80,478 Be 25,266 58,583 12,000 | 9,600 | 6 seas * 166 nee 
Average Trust Limited............. Dec. 31 1,413 ose 396 13.484 on 37/500 i or 952 83,633 
sputes British Maritime Trust............. Dec. 31 | 81,592 | 25,000] 36,548 et : ee ae oe ene 
Broadstone Investment Trust....... Dec. 31 65,930 ne 16,270 as’sas 14969 ‘une “e Ss | + o8g 132'431 
Debenture and Capital Investment. . an. 15 136,950 35,331 93148 e378 14495 7 ‘ + 4610 64°910 
Denman Street Trust .............. c. 31 70,081 oe 28,308 Seaee 1029; 19°99 9 Eo00 | ~ 4219 53°146 
General Investors and Trustees..... Jan. 31 54,839 <0e 31,001 100'381 14400 14300 on ’ xy 3138 61,604 
International Investment Trust ..... = 31 64,809 ae 33,535 70 ’ 6'200 5 5000 | — 29 93 24.750 
Midland-Caledonian Investment Trust c. 31 24,746 | 8,207 iaaee | oe | aas lien on | 8849 
1945 oS re Dec. 31 8,048 | 6,349 ta aie sien Tass 33 | 000 | = aan 99'840 
tons Scottish Central Investment Trust... | Jan. 15 | 104,372 26,047 oa’see sane 1a’san : 2743 | — 2°364 119'210 
767,800 Second British Assets Trust........ Dec. 31 | 122,549 33,221 =) oe oat 8, > ise OH 
5,819,400 Second Edinburgh & Dundee Invest. | Jan. 31 67,340 16,975 ree 6400 ai’333 | 90 000 | + 64 94°045 
| 908,000 Second Scottish-American Trust... .. Feb. 1 94,710 32,797 asaes asst sane 63 | “ + an38 120249 
$ 815.000 Share and General Investment...... —. 15 | 124,206 48,463 nyo ’ , $j) Ma ~ 7109 
—— = Conntles Trust See sont. = De . 487 “ae Ks00 So07) 7 | | + 2,552 31,797 — 
a1 tates Investment Corporation Ce F , , ’ | = 40635 
5.495.500 Utilities and General Trust ......... Dec. 31 43,357 | 10,479 19,385 | 6,667 | 2,666 | 2 | 2,000 | 854 | : : 
3,769, | . 
: Waterworks 8 | 00|— 704]] 241,039] 160,821 
ea oo ad Water...... Poe * Pe Ds lasing aoa Web | 117 9&6, - e — 2,014 | 260,594.| 150,588 
ewcast teshe a eb. . } eee ls , . ’ i 84/588 
0 “— Southend Waterworks nea ioe Dec. 31 | 324,192 |... 90,526 | 155,878 || 48,134 | 38,533 3 | + 3,859 | 304,435 ’ 
‘age | \ | | 
Sper Gowmaecien | | |... |= 9,222) 30,481] _7,335 
== atl Stone Co, «+--+ 022020000005 jQct. $2) 14.055) 7,600 | Dri 499 | 32505 |.) 88S | 2 | ~ oa oe) 
’ SME Ee sence secnscccccescee C. . eee A , , >» 5000 | -. 4,255 310,109 
Bovril Limited........ Rina ees Dec. 31 | 582,282 | 21,408 | 162,255 7 |] 40,500 | aaa a 9 ~~ ms z 5967 97:265 
British Wagon Co. ........2.-.000. Dec. 31 97,866 ae 22,217 $0,768 Seen) teas |e | i> qais 
Bruce Peebles & Co........--.c-005 Dec. 31 41,042 | 20,000 19,737 ey. eae 107 | , a oe 37853 
1 Butlin’s Limited ..........2.-..005 Sept. 30 61,500 aad 10,327 |Dr. 98, et “eel S| eile one 
Me’ BG 1 9,694 2,364| 7,693 650 ; 
1944 City Safe Deposit ..............0.. Dec. 3 , ose , 103's48 18,750 | 15+ .- =o | + 5,206 139,860 
sd. fy Coventry Gauge and Tool... 1... Aug. 31 | 150,894 | 36,078 | 25,956 | 105,848 |/ | 8,750 | 15 ~~ 15 Beto || etre 
368 Uh ater ils Paper Coo Bee. 31 | arasi| | 3itast| 38679 |< | wera0s| 124 | 10,000 + 5,025 | 35,744 
er Mills Paper Co. ............. Cc. - eee ’ ’ oo | ’ ~ 61 : 
=7 Damell (J.) & Som .....2.e.eeeeees Dec. 31 55,040 729 11,061 16,954 11,000 | 11 ia | + at t3810 
-* Devas, Routledge & Co............. Dec. 31 12,681 528 10,153 ae sian | ° ae : ; ; = an 
English China Clays.............-. Dec. 31} 49,120]... 44,617 , 9 14,966 | 1 = 000 | + uel SS 
: Field, Sons & Co. ....c0scceecesees Dec. 31 98,875 7,174 23,552 61,943 2,727 i it ‘sl gan 
3 0 Ul Foster, Yates & Thom .........-... Sept. 30} 84,025] 13,833] 10,052 11,827 we00 | mi fh. bo | + al | Seciss 
Gray (William C.) & Sons....... ... | Dec. 31 15,136 4,717 | Dr. 2,490 a oe ‘i250 | “ia i rama 18727 
Hine, Parker & Co............- ‘ = 31 13,324 aan 11,325 ao on 7500 | 10 o ~ 3,731 47,027 
39/150 fH Johnson & Slater............ c. 31 59,833 6,032 16,387 ase —_ suas | is S000 |< Paso 48415 
s’s Royal Polytechnic. . . | Feb. 8 48,259 6,000 40,519 eae »25 3a'926 | 10 ” y S12 207,095 
s. d. Monotype Corporation ..... . | Sept. 30 161,918 <n 19,814 ore Saee saaal 124 S000 | + 2'908 57°085 
39 Oakey (John) & Sons.... . | Dec. 31 61,452 hes 26,939 et ee | ot 5s + <= 91428 
0° Da ea "| Gee 31] isnzee | “s'723| Isess| 7062 ||.” 10/000 | 20} 6000 | — 345 || 107,087 
in R. B. & Pe . . , ’ ’ bg , 1 ae 3,286 94 
10/2/0 Robinson (Thomac} & Son . . | Dec. 31} 143,432 9,244 31,155 8,787 13,250 16,619 q mee + — a 
’ Selincourt & Sons ........... . | Nov. 30 | 65,005 -~ | = Ros ee) yan | t dan || ata’s99 
Southalls (Birmingham)...... . | Dec. 31} 196,911 se 16,642 13,300 a x | elt aa 23791 
Variety Theatres Consolidated ...... | Dec. 31 29,606 “an 13,027 a oo ae - + sb St0 39001 
eae eee ‘um | Limited: ! 7!!!" Dec 31 igsia2l| 12;30¢| ar'z9e | 5a'879 | * 16,625 | 20,000 | 20 | 10,000} + 1,171 86,377 
emble tadium Limited......... eC. j 9 ’ ’ ’ ’ , 2, 40 | 5 F 
Ma i, ties Salen ............ | Dec. 31| 74,325 a 9,190 15,853 5,000} 1,250] 10 ie 4 + 2,9 | 
1 —T er ee sae) } | " 
i Fen 6000's) [No.of Go 1, 1617| .. ' 365; + 67] 7,748 
171 February 23, 1944, to March 8, 1944.. | 91 8,008 | 588 3,020 5,616 971 | ‘ wee lt ell sheio| sazee 
80% January 1, 1944, to March 8, 1944... 295 | 60,319 | 2,416 25,896 46,865 4,765 18,301 oes | 2,20 1 9. . 
1284 fee = ie | ic eal ne el 
ores “BRB” > (k) 10 months. { Free of Income Tax. 
9} -42 (c) Also 8 -1d. per 1/- “‘ B” Ord. Share. 
20 -93 


949-7 


























Average Earnings in the First Pay Week Average Percentage Increases Percentage Increase or Decrease (— ) 
| ¥ at bl, 1943 . between Oct., 1938, and July, 1943t between Jan., 1943, and July, 1943) 
= . —_— : aan —- 
Women . 
Industry Group Men | Youths : 7 
(21 and ae . . Youths | w, omen - All Youths | women Gis |w - ; 
years Boys d 1g | Workers Men and Girls |Workers} Men and * ir) orkers 
and (under over) summed . Boys * Boys 
over) |21 years) ’ F 
pe eae 4 
s. d s. d. a & ee “Is s. d. a) se] ei % % | o/ % % | % % | % % %, 
Iron, stone, etc., mining and | | 
OS OER ROLLE 97 11} 52 0 t 7 63 72 oe ss 62 | 79 | 74 | ne 8-7 
Treatment of non-metalliferrous 
mine and quarry products...... 109 5; 51 9! 59 37: 8] 97:10 65 66 99 110 60 3:9 1-8 133 4:9 5-1 
Brick, pottery and glass.......... 104 3; 44 6] 49 29 4/ 78 3 65 61 77 98 64 4-5 3:3 4:8 4:8 0°5 
Chemical, paint, oil, etc. ......... 116 3}; 42 8] 63 32 1}; 90 1 68 45 95 17 64 5-0 0-4 3:7 10-0 0-5 
Metal, engineering and shipbuilding | 138 3 50 9 69 10 38 8 | 108 3 84 95 110 94 81 5-1 5-2 5-1 2°8 5-1 
tee t eas cnet... oe 96 11| 41 5] 5211] 35 8] 64 2 69 13 67 81 70 3-9 2:7 5-3 1:3 4-5 
SN ME MOND so ccssene es ce ve 100 2} 42 3} 5010] ‘31 3| 74 5 56 67 46 719 59 0-6 3-0 4-4 3°6 3°7 
CCL eKs Gans d Kus 6 oko 98 9; 39 3} 50 3) 30 2; S¢ 9 54 59 53 72 56 4-0 4-2 4-0 4°3 3°3 
Food, drink and tobacco ......... 101 8] 40 1] 5010; 30 5; 72 9 56 43 54 60 55 5-1 1-7 6-1 6-1 5-6 
Woodworking...........+...+4+- 102 3] 37 8] 56 9| 34 0} 79 4 54 61 69 95 53 6-2 2°33 56 79 66 
Paper, printing, stationery, etc. 112 7 32 =5 51 2 28 6 80 6 34 31 50 67 | 40 | 4°7 1-0 9-7 11-0 5-7 
Building, contracting, etc......... 108 4 46 10 61 5 7 100 4 64 82 et | 64 | 14-4 6°6 17-2 eve 14-2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing in- | | 
CERES On SCG Cks so esue ews wx | 12210} 48 9] 59 3; 3510} 84 1 78 | 83 87 95 81 | 6-7 5-2 8-9 oT ; Ft 
Transport, storage, etc. (excl 1 | | 
Ors Eis wk bien ase <7 104 2! 4310} 71 5 + 95 0 49 62 105 5 45 4-4 1-0 6:3 . 4-9 
Public utility RMR Gixciss case 88 7] 37 1] 4710] 27 0} 80 3 40 34 13 26 34 0-5 3-0 6:5 3°8 4 
Govt. industrial estabs. .......... 132 3] 49 5] 81 0} 40 6 ma 107 5 76 52 81 ne 52 8-5 9-6 12-2 | —1°6 10-1 
All the above ................... 121 3| 47 2| 62 2 Bel 93 7) 78 = i: 81 | 91 | "8 76 | 6-6 | 46 63 | 55 g 64 











* In calculating the averages for women and for all workers, given in this table, women em 


the basis of two part-timers taken as representing one full-timer. 








THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Iacorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
—- facilities for financing every description of trade with 

e Eas 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
ara received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E6.2 


West End Branch: 


28, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, 


s.W.1 


Manchester Branch:, 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65. BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 










NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 










BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisymu Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa {| Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga = Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ... bes £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND .... ons £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
° Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 





ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT. 


-NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the sixty-sixth ordinary : 


general meeting of the shareholders will be held at the company’s 
offices, 61 Avenue Fouad ler, Alexandria, on Thursday the 6th 
April 1944 at half past four in the afternoon for the transaction 
of the ordinary business of the company pursuant to Act of 
Parliament and to fix the directors’ remuneration. 

Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend or to 
be represented at the meeting must deposit their share warrants 
in London before the 23rd March 1944 or in Alexandria before the 
3rd April 1944 until after the meeting, at the National Bank of 
Egypt, € King William Street, London, E.C.4, or at the National 
Bank of Egypt, Alexandria, or at some other approved bank in 
London or Alexandria. 

By ata “. the Board, 
KEY, 
z WALTON, 


the 20th January, 


Joint Managers. 


Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, 1944. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLemEeNTs Press, Ltip., Portugal St., 


+ The number returne 


THE ECONOMIST 
WAGES IN INDUSTRY 


AVERAGE EARNINGS IN JULY, 1943, COMPARED WITH EARNINGS IN 1938 aND January, 1943 








loyed as part-time workers for not more than 30 hours a week have been included, on 
in this group was very small. 
ments, the comparisons between the average earnings in October, 1938, and July, 1943, are materially affected by the tact that the returns for the latter date covered a number of 
establishments, employing large numbers of workers, which were not in operation in October, 1938. 


Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist NEWSPAPER, LTD., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2—Saturday, March 11 1944. 








March 11, 1944 





























t In the case of the Government industrial establish- 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING .~ = « £7,;125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCGH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. MORSE. 
BRANCHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in England and 


an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full. particulars may be had on application. 















COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the 
State of South Australia, the Government of Western Australia, 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 3,921 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 30th June, 19483—General Bank Balances ... .. £287,573,348 
Savings Bank Balances ... 221,004,631 

Note Issue Department . 149,496,942 

Rural Credits Department 2,464,150 

Other Items ... 21,990,375 


£682,529,446 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 














REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 





ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - 

(1943 Accounts) 


£14,500,000 
£83,000,000 
£155,000,000 









ee 






THE EASTERN BANK, LIMITED 
The Transfer Books will be CLOSED from 15th to 29th March, 
1944, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
Cc. L. MANNING, Secretary. 


2 and 3, Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 8th March, 1944. 
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